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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Ancient and Modern Harness. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. MS- 
ISO, Commandant Lefebvre des Noettes shows that ancient harness was 
essentially the same all over the ancient world, and far inferior to that in 
use to-day. The ancient horse pulled by means of the collar, the yoke, and 
the pole, and was thus able to use but a small part of his strength. A horse 
in modern harness at a trot has twice the pulling power of a span of horses 
in antiquity ; while a team of draught horses pulling a modern truck may 
have as much as sixty times the power of an ancient team. With the intro- 
duction of modern harness in the tenth century the. real strength of the 
horse was utilized for the first time. 

The Dating of the Encomi Finds. — The Mycenaean necropolis at 
Enconii (Salamis), in Cyprus, was excavated in 1896 by an English expedi- 
tion and is dated by A. S. Murray at about the year 800 B.C., largely on 
account of resemblances to Assyrian art. A more detailed examination of 
the contents of the separate graves, however, shows that they are by no 
means all of one era, some being as early as the beginning of the second 
millennium B.C. A large number of objects of Egyptian and Cretan origin 
are definitely dated in the fifteenth, fourteenth, and later centuries, and none 
can be certainly placed later than 1000 B.C. There seems to be no founda- 
tion for the Assyrian analogies. (F. Poulsen, Jh. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, 
pp. 215-248 ; 31 figs.) 

The Bastarnae. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 61-76, 
O. Fiebiger publishes notes on the Bastarnae, a Germanic people who 
appeared on the north coast of the Euxine in the second century b.c. 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Mr. L. D; Caskey, Pro- 
fessor Harot.d R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Frank G. 
MooRE, Professor Charles R. Morey, Dr. James M. Paton, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Dr. N. P. Vlachos, 
Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published 
after December 31, 1911. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 100-161. 
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The Influence of Persian upon Japanese Art. — In C. R. Acad, Insc. 
1911, pp. 386-399 (pi.; 2 figs.), M. Dieulafoy shows that a covered silver 
pitcher from the temple of Horyouji, near Nara, Japan, dating from the 
seventh century a.d., is a Chinese work copied from a Persian model. He 
also cites other evidence to show the influence of Persian art upon the early 
art of China and Japan. 

The Monolithic Pillars of Asoka. — In Z, Morgenl. Ges. LXV, 1911, 
pp. 221-240, V. A. Smith gives a list, as full and accurate as possible, of all 
the surviving Asoka columns, as well as of those known or believed to have 
existed once or to exist now. The column and adjoining stupa and temple 
were erected to mark that most sacred spot, where ** the Wheel of the Law 
was first turned,*' or, in plain language, Buddhist doctrine was publicly 
preached for the first time. The wheel, therefore, was an obligatory sym- 
bol. The four lions, back to back, guarded the north against the demons 
and also symbolized the Master of the Law. Thus they were properly 
placed supporting the wheel. The four quadrupeds in bas-relief on the 
abacus plainly meant that the monument was under the protection not 
only of the guardian of the north, but also under that of the wardens 
of all the four quarters. They further meant that the proclamation of 
the Good Law was the concern and blessing of the Church of the whole 
world. 

Quaternary Man in Central Africa. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, 
pp. 313-318 (2 figs.). Dr. Capitan calls attention to a large collection of 
palaeolithic implements found in the desert 400 km. north of Timbuctooc 
They correspond exactly with implements of the quaternary period in 
Europe and are undoubtedly contemporaneous with them. The desert was 
at that time fertile and not unlike southern Europe. 

i^rehistoric Weapons among African Tribes. — - In an article on the 
connection of primitive weapons still used among African tribes with those 
of prehistoric times (Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 240-260; 16 figs.), L. Ruti- 
MEYER emphasizes the light often cast on prehistoric times by folk-lore, 
ethnography, and ethnology. He describes spears with bone and horn 
points, boomerangs, sticks, and clubs used as missiles, slung-stones used as 
hammers or as weapons, sticks grasped by the middle and used as shields, 
stone pestles, petrified echini as amulets, stone vessels, etc. Herodotus 
(VII3 69) refers to Ethiopians who used spears tipped with antelope horns, 
and arrows with stone heads. They had the woolliest hair, he says, of all 
men. These weapons indicate a remote connection between the cultures of 
Africa and Australia. 

EGYPT 

An Inscription of Amen-em-hat III. — In Ber. Kunsis. XXXIII, 1911, 
cols. 40-46 (fig.), H. ScHAFER discusses a finely preserved inscription on a 
limestone slab from the temple of Sobk at Crocodilopolis, now in the Berlin 
museum. It dates from the time of Amen-em-hat III. 

A Portrait of an Officer of Thutmosis III. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 
1911, cols. 185-189 (2 figs.), H. Schafer publishes a seated statuette, 76 cm. 
high, of an officer of Thutmosis III. It is of an alabaster-like limestone and 
wonderfully preserved, but can hardly be called a great work. It is now in 
the Berlin museum. 
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Monuments from the Theban Necropolis. — In Sitzh. Berl. Akad. 
1911, xlviii xlix, pp. 1086-1110 (pl.)> Adolf Erman publishes and 
discusses a stele from the necropolis of Thebes now in the Berlin museum 
(No. 23077). It bears an inscription in praise of Amon Re, signed by Neb- 
re, painter of Amon in the Necropolis, and by his son Chai. (See A. J A, 
XVI, p. 136.) Nine other similar inscriptions are published. From these 
and other sources the religious beliefs and sentiments of artisans of the time 
of the nineteenth dynasty are learned. The god was regarded as kindly^ 
well-disposed to the humble, but offended by the proud and the wicked, 
punishing sin by illness and blindness, but by nature gracious and ready to 
aid those who call upon him. 

The Hyksos in Egyptian Tradition and in History. — In /. Asiat. 
XVI,' 1910, pp. 507-580, R. Weill continues the discussion of the history 
of the Hyksos begun in previous numbers of the same journal, taking up 
the account of the exodus of the unclean as found in Manetho and the 
Alexandrian literature. He gives a comparative table showing the de- 
velopment of the tradition in later Egyptian literature, and endeavors to 
ascertain its primitive form. This is followed by a discussion of the old 
Egyptian sources which confirm the truth of this tradition. 

Interpretations of Seketu, Kefeth, Ash. —In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, 
pp. 264-267, Cp:cil Torr identifies Seketu of an Egyptian inscription with 
Shigati (Ftya/oTos, Gigarta) in Phoenicia and Kefeth (or Kefet) with the city 
called Akbatana on the promontory of Mount Carmel. He also shows that 
the tree called ash in Egyptian was not the cedar, but a native Egyptian 
tree which produced an unguent as well as timber. 

Notes on Some Egyptian Monuments. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXIII, 
1911, pp. 197-203 (3 pis.), A. Wiedeman discusses some Egyptian repre- 
sentations of the hippopotamus, bull, squatting monkey, and ornaments 
and trinkets of women. 

Decoration of Egyptian Coffins. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXIII, 1911, 
pp. 162-170 (3 i-)ls.), A. Wiedemann states that the Egyptian monuments 
make it possible to follow the development of the decoration of the breast of 
the coffin. Originally it was reserved exclusively for the king, Antef for 
example, who had a right to the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Later, the tutelary divinities were ascribed to the members of the royal 
family also, but this ascription sometimes led to the neglect of their primary 
signification. At last the meaning of the picture was quite forgotten, the 
two heads which represented the two countries disappeared, only the 
tutelary vulture remained, unless it had to give way to Nuto With the 
increasing importance of the Osirian conceptions was also connected 
the progressive substitution of the coffin in human form as it appears 
in the rischi coffins, for the old coffin in the form of a chest, or rather of the 
magazine'tomh. A compromise between the two conceptions is made when 
the deceased has two coffins, the inner one in the form of the mummy, the 
outer one in that of a chest. 

Egyptian Gold Work. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, cols. 189-191 (5 
figs.), Moller publishes several objects of gold now in the Berlin museum. 
The most important is a seal cylinder of the Old Kingdom bearing the name 
of Mycerinus. A man-headed hawk with back and wings inlaid with lapis 
lazuli and turquois dates from about 600 B.C. and is of great beauty. 
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Thvee small figures representing Sachmet, Anubis, and a king wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt, date from the fifth or sixth centm-y B.C. 

An Addition to the Senmut-Fresco. — InB.S.A. XVI (session 1909- 
1910), pp. 254-257 (frontispiece; pi.)) H. R. Hall publishes a partly 
coloi-ed drawing by the late Mr. Robert Hay of the well-known fresco in the 
tomb of Senmut at Thebes. The drawing was made about 1837, and 
gives t'he most important parts of the painting in water color. Parts of 
three more figures are seen than exist at present in the tomb. The first 
holds a large-footed bowl, the second an ewer, the third a great sword. 

A Clay Sealing from Egypt. — In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-1910), pp. 
290 f. (fig. in pi. and fig. in text), H. B. Walters describes a clay beal 
for a wine jar, which was acquired in Egypt. (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terracottas ^ 
p. 443, No. E 93.) On the seal are impressions of two gems, one a bearded 
head with the inscription dya^os Se/xtov ascribed to the end of the second 
century a.d., the other representing a lion attacking a goat, hardly later 
than the beginning of the Christian era. The under side of the seal shows 
the marks of a cloth. Evidently the method of sealing wine jars in use in 
the Mycenaean Age was still practised in Egypt under the Roman empire. 

The Legend of Osiris. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 139-154 
(4 pis.), F. Legge states that from the age of the pyramids down to that of 
the Ptolemies and the Caesars, there was worshipped in Egypt a god whose 
cult extended over the whole country, and never seems to have depended 
upon any priestly corporation or college. This was Osiris, the god of the 
dead, w^ho differs from all the other Egyptian gods in that he had a com- 
plete legend which set forth all his history, his parentage, birth, marriage, 
death, and resurrection. There are two elements in it, which have no nec- 
essary connection with each other. The earliest of these is the war between 
Horus and Set, which, until the last few years, seemed to be entirely allegor- 
ical. But, since M. Amelineau's discovery of the tombs at Abydos, we see 
that the war between Horus and Set probably took place well within historic 
times, and not very long before the building of the pyramids. The other 
elenaent in Plutarch's story was not originally Egyptian. The worship of 
Osiris was brought into Egypt from the shores of the Mediterranean, prob- 
ably from Libya. The original home of the Osiris myth was Babylonia. 

Phoenician and Aramaic Inscriptions from Abydos. — In Eph. Se?n. 
Ep. Ill, 1911, pp. 93-116 (4 pis.), M. Lidzbarski publishes new copies of 
the graffiti on the walls of the temple of Osiris at Abydos, which hitherto 
have not been copied with sufficient accuracy to be used scientifically. 
They were carved by pilgrims to the shrine of Osiris, who hoped by leaving 
these memorials of themselves to secure as favorable a place in the other 
world as if they had been buried in the neighborhood of the god. 

Aramaic Papyri and Ostraka in the Museum at Cairo. — In Eph. Sem. 
Ep. Ill, 1911, pp. 117-132 (15 figs.), M. Lidzbarski publishes eighteen 
hitherto unpublished Aramaic papyri and ostraka from the museum in 
Cairo, containing votive inscriptions and business memoranda of various 
sorts. 

An Aramaic Ostrakon from Elephantine. — In *S^. Bihl. Arch. XXXIII, 
19.11, pp. 183-184 (pL), A. H. Sayce publishes an ostrakon that was found 
by the natives in the mounds of Elephantine some years ago. It is espe- 
cially interesting on account of its reference to the Passover. 
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The Jewish Papyri of Elephantine. — In Exp. Times, XXIT, 1911, pp. 
92-93, A. H. 8AYCE describes the additional papyri, more or less mutilated, 
which are now edited by Professor Sachau. These consist of official and 
private letters, of lists of persons, with the amount of silver — 2 shekels per 
man — each had to pay *' to the god Yeho," of business documents, of ostraka 
and similar texts, and of two literary compositions of the highest interest 
and value. One of these is an Aramaic copy of the Behistun inscription of 
Darius 1, in which the Persian monarch gives an account of his reign ; the 
other is nothing less than the romance of Ahiqar, the wise man of the East 
(called Achiachariis in the Book of Tobib), which is thus shown to have 
been a work of far older date than has hitherto been supposed. One of the 
most curious facts that have resulted from the discovery and decipherment 
of the papyri is that the Jewish settlement at Elephantine and Assuan was 
a military colony. 

Prehistoric Pottery from India and from Egypt. — In Sitzh. Miin, 
Akad. 1911, 6, pp. 1-22 (3 pis.), Fr. W. v. Bissing discusses specimens of 
prehistoric pottery from India and from Egypt which are remarkably 
similar but cannot, on account of their dates and of other circumstances, 
indicate any connection or intercourse between those countries. He points 
out the danger of assuming such relations on the ground of mere similarity 
of a limited number of objects without due regard paid to historic facts. 

Egyptian and Egyptizing Objects found in Southern Russia. — In 
R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 20-35 (23 figs.), B. Touraieff describes and 
discusses Egyptian and Egyptizing objects (scarabs, scaraboids, figurines, 
vases, amulets, etc.) found in southern Russia. None of them is of very 
great interest in itself, but collectively they show that small objects of 
Egyptian manufacture (or, in some cases, probably Phoenician imitations) 
were prized during the Saite, Ptolemaic, and Roman periods in southern 
Russia as far inland as Kiev. The introduction of Egyptian cults is prob- 
ably not entirely responsible for this ; the objects were prized as works of 
art also. 

The Number 6475 in the Greek Cities of Egypt. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 
1911, pp. 256-263, Gustave Glotz explains the number 6475 which occurs in 
an inscription from Talit (Petrie, Illahun, Kahun and Gurob, pi. XXXII, 
pp. 29 f. ; Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. seL, No. 668, etc.) and a papyrus 
(C. Wessely, Studien f. Palaogr. u. Papyruskunde, IV, p. 69, col. vi, 11. 91-92 ; 
Topogr. des Faijum in gr. Zeit. in Denkschr. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in WieUy 
phil.-hist. Klasse.L (1904), p. 27), as the total of 7200 citizens (720 phratries) 
less the 725 dignitaries. Analogies are found in Greek cities outside of 
Egypt. 

Alexandrian Statuettes of Aphrodite. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 
1911, pp. 112-120 (10 figs.), A. Hbkler publishes a nude bronze statuette 
of Aphrodite with a headdress in the form of a vulture now in a private col- 
lection in Budapest. It represents Isis-Nechbet-Aphrodite. He compiles a 
list of twenty other figures of the goddess, some nude and some draped, 
having this peculiar headdress. 

Coptic Book Bindings. — The Berlin museum acquired in 1896 four 
leather bindings of Coptic books, two of which are published by Ibscher 
(Ber. Kunsts. XXXIII, 1911, cols. 46-52; 3 figs.). In one case an intricate 
pattern consisting of circles, squares, hearts, etc., was cut out of a piece of 
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red brown leather and this placed over a piece of yellowish leather and 
fastened upon a stiff backing made of papyrus. The second cover was 
simpler, consisting of a geometric design with pieces of white leather set in. 
Coptic writing on the waste papyrus used in the backing for the leather 
dates from the end of the eighth century, so that the bindings date from 
about 800-850 a.d. They were probably made in a Coptic monastery, and 
are important for the history of book-binding. 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 

Tablets from KiS. — F. Thureau-Dangin publishes in Rev, d'Ass. 
VIII, 1911, pp. 68-79, six tablets from Kis, said to have been found at 
Ahimer, the El-Ohemir of Ker Porter, a mound east of Babylon on the 
ancient canal Shatt en-Nil. The frequent occurrence of the god Zamama, 
both in the proper names and in the oaths of these tablets, affords internal 
evidence for the identification of Ahimer (Ohemer) with ancient Kis, the 
seat of the oldest Semitic dynasty in Sumer and Akkad. See also S. BibL 
Arch. XXIII, 1911, pp. 128-129, notes by C. H. W. Johns. In addition to 
this, in S. BibL Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 185-196 (9 pis.), S. Langdon pub- 
lishes thirty-one tablets from Kis. From this material we are enabled to 
gain some information regarding the relations of Kis to the rising dynasty 
of Babylon. The struggle for supremacy between Babylon and Kis must 
have been severe, for as early as the tenth year of Sumu-abu we have a 
tablet dated by the formula of this king, which shows that he was recog- 
nized at Kis. 

The Reign of Arad-Siu, King of Larsa. — Inscriptions of Arad-Sin 
and of Rim-Sin have long been in the hands of Assyriologists. In S. BibL 
Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 204-212, W. T. Filter reviews the contents of all 
the inscriptions of both kings that have so far been published, and discusses 
the questions : (1) Were Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin separate persons, or were 
the two names held — at different times, or it may be, in different places — 
by the same ruler? (2) Was the determinative of divinity placed before 
the personal element in Rim-Sin's name as the result of his conquest of the 
old royal city of Isin ? (3) And was that conquest the same as that of the 
seventeenth year of Sin-muballit, the father and predecessor of Hammurabi ? 

A Letter of Rim-Sin, King of Larsa. — In S. BibL Arch. XXXIII, 1911, 
pp. 221-222 (pi.), S. Langdoj^ gives a letter of Rim-Sin, the powerful rival 
of Hammurabi (2130-2088 b.c), and of Samsu-iluna (2087-2050 B.C.). This 
is the first document of the kind thus far known from this king. The letter 
most probably refers to the wars against Babylon in the latter part of the 
reign of Hammurabi. 

Semiramis.— In Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, col. 388, A. Ungnad claims that 
the usual identification of Semiramis in Greek legend with Sammuramat, 
the wife of Samsi-Adad, does not do justice to the fact that she is repre- 
sented as a queen of the most ancient period. Elements in the tradition 
are derived from Queen Azag-Bau, who is known to have been an indepen- 
dent sovereign of the third millennium B.C. 

The Babylonian List of Gods An (= ilu) Anum. — In Sitzh. Sachs. 
Ges. LXIII, 1911, iv, pp. 83-125, H. Zimmern discusses the list of gods 
from the library of Assurbanipal (King, Cuneiform TextSy 24, 25), which is 
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of Babylonian origin. He shows that it forms tablets T-VI of a series and 
points out its relation to other tablets of the same series, besides offering 
various notes and emendations and giving in tabular form the contents of 
the six tablets. 

The Babylonian Calendar in the Reigns of Lugalanda and Urka- 
gina. — In J.A.O.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 251-271, G. A. Barton states that 
within the past three years a large number of documents from the temple 
archives of Telloh, dated in the reigns of Lugalanda and Urkagina have 
been published, and that these documents show that the calendar of the 
period which they represent was, in some respects, different from the calen- 
dar of the time of Sargon, or of the dynasty of Ur, or of Hammurabi, or of 
the later periods. For the most part, the names of the months in the time 
of Lugalanda and Urkagina were taken from agricultural processes and the 
agricultural festivals connected with them. There is but one exception to 
this ; one month is named from a star. The names had not yet crystallized 
into one conventional form. Several of them are expressed in a great variety 
of ways. Two or three of these names have survived into later times, as 
have fragments of several others. 

The Elamite Venus- Year. — In Memnon, IV, 1910, pp. 83-106, F. Bork 
attempts to show that there existed in ancient Elam a year that was deter- 
mined by the sy nodical period of the planet Venus, and that this Venus-year 
was more ancient than the lunar year. It was identical with the Mexican 
Venus-cycle, the so-called Tonalamatl. It is impossible to believe in an 
independent discovery of these similar cycles, but in some way the Mexican 
year must have been brought to America by the migration of a people from 
Central Asia, who had become acquainted with the Elamite calendar. Ibid. 
V, 1911, pp. 29-40, E. Weidner publishes a transcription and translation 
of a Babylonian text, which shows that a Venus-year of 584 days was known 
to the Sumerians and the Babylonians from the most ancient times. Ibid. 
V, 1911, p. 81, F. Hrozny claims that the facts adduced by Bork are insuf- 
ficient to prove that the Elamites had a Venus-year, and that the compari- 
son with the ancient Mexicans is accordingly superfluous. To this Bork 
replies p. 99. 

Babylonian Measurement of the Fixed Stars. — In Or. Lit. XIV, 
1911, col. 345-346, E. Weidner examines a Babylonian measurement of 
the distance in degrees between two of the fixed stars, and comes to the 
conclusion that this observation was made in the year 1993 B.C. and that 
the measurement shows a surprising degree of exactness. 

The Babylonian Zuharu.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 121- 
127, S. Langdon states that the class-name zuharu, fem. zuhartu, appears to 
be confined to the period of the first dynasty, occurring also on Cappado- 
cian tablets, w^hich are now known to belong to that period. Assyriologists 
have universally taken the word for suharu and translated "youth" and 
" maiden." Zuharu, which never occurs as suharu, means most certainly 
" agent, messenger." 

A Babylonian Cylinder-Seal. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIll, 1911, pp. 
213-220 (pi.)? T. G. Pinches describes a seal bearing representations of 
two gods. The winged female figure, standing on the mount, is Istar. The 
striding deity, apparently about to mount the rock, is probably the god Ea or 
Aa, the original creator. The tree on Istar's right is probably symbolical of 
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the tree of life, and its four branches suggest some connection with the '' four 
heads " of the river of paradise, as described in Genesis 2. The bifrons on 
the extreme right is probably simply a divine attendant, while the warrior- 
god on the extreme left may possibly be Nergal, followed by a lion as one 
of his attendant animals. 

An Elamite Cylinder in Paris. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 36-38 
(fig.), L. Delaporte publishes a cylinder which has been in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale for half a century (No. 765 in Chabouillet's Catalogue ; No. 503 in 
the Catalogue des Cylindres de la Bibliotheque Nationale). On it a seated 
goddess is represented, and a second goddess stands with raised hands before 
her. The inscription names the owner Pililisube, daughter of Kuk-kuri. 
She calls herself servant of the god Gal and of his goddess U-pi-ir-ku-ba-ak. 

A Divine Lament. — In J.A.O.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 395-402, J. D. 
Prince discusses the lament published in CT. XV, Plates 24-25. It was 
written and sung by the priests of Nana, whose image was taken by the 
Elamites in 2270 B.C., according to the Prism Inscription of Assurbanipal. 
Assurbanipal in 635 B.C. retook and restored the image to its original habi- 
tat in Uruk amid great rejoicings at his pious act. 

Sumerian Hymns and Prayers. — In his Sumerian Hymns and Prayers 
to the God Nin-ih H. Radau discusses the development of the religion of the 
Sumerians and particularly the god Nin-ib in his various aspects ; and pu}> 
lishes thirteen tablets from Nippur now in the University of Pennsylvania 
museum. These are hymns and prayers to Nin-ib. Photographic facsimiles 
and transcriptions, as well as a transliteration and translation with com- 
mentary of five of the tablets, are included in the volume. [The Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A : Cuneiform Texts. 
Ed. by H. V. Hilprecht, Vol. XXIX, Pt. 1. Sumerian Hymns and Prayers 
to the God Nin-ib from the Temple Library of Nippur. By Hugo Radau. 
Philadelphia, 1911, University of Pennsylvania, viii, 88 pp. ; 21 pis. 4to. $3.] 

Babylonian Hymns and Prayers. — Under the title Babylonian Hymns 
and Prayers (Philadelphia, 1911, University Museum, 12 pp. ; 47 pis.) I). 
W. Myhrman publishes in photographic reproduction and transcription 
eighteen tablets engraved with hymns and prayers in the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Of these, eleven found at Nippur are with two 
exceptions in Sumerian, one is in Sumerian and Semitic Babylonian ; the 
remaining seven, purchased in London, are in Semitic Babylonian. They 
date from the third millennium and later. The writer promises a transla- 
tion and commentary. 

The Date of Sennacherib's Campaign against Hilaku. — It is com- 
monly assumed that the expedition against Hilaku recorded in the newly 
discovered prism of Sennacherib occurred in the year 698 B.C., but in Or. Lit. 
XTV, 1911, col. 344, K. Tallqvist shows that this expedition occurred in 
the eponymate of Shulmu-Bel, which fell in the year 696 B.C. 

The Murder of Sennacherib. — In S. S. Times, LIII, 1911, p. 395, A. 
Ungnad calls attention to a new inscription of Sennacherib which clears up 
the difficulties in regard to the assassination of Sennacherib by his two sons 
in the narrative of 2 Kings 19: 36, 37. 

Supplementary Material for Assyrian Syllabaries. — The important 
syllabaries S% S^, S^l, and S<= have lately been published by Thompson in 
Cuneiform Texts, XI and XII, and have been supplemented by F. Thureau- 
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Dangin in Z, Assyr. and by Meissner in- Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XV, 5. In Z. 
Morgenl. XXVI, 1911, pp. 127-152, V. Christian gives considerable new 
material for the correction and supplementing of these lexical texts that 
has appeared since the time of their first publication. 

Inscriptions from Seleucia Pieria. — In Mel. Fac. Or. V, 1911, 
pp. 329-333, L. Jalabert publishes two inscriptions from Seleucia 
Pieria, one in honor of a certain Flavia or Flavian us — the broken condition 
of the text makes it impossible to decide which is meant — the other con- 
taining the inscription C. Opellio Zmaragd[o']. 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions on the Tomb of Darius Hystaspis. — 
In A hh. Sachs. Ges. XXIX (No. I), 1911 (54 pp. ; 8 pis. ; 11 figs.), F. H. Weiss- 
bach publishes the cuneiform text, a transliteration, and a translation of 
the cuneiform inscriptions on the tomb of Darius Hystaspis. The publica- 
tion of the text is preceded by a historical sketch and a brief description of 
the tomb and its inscriptions. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Archaeological Exploration of Palestine. — In /. Bibl. L. XXX, 

1911, pp. 1-17, D. G. Lyon discusses the opportunities and problems that 
confront the excavator in Palestine. Many of the tells are now occupied by 
houses that interfere with their exploration. The Turkish law in regard to 
antiquities is also a cause of numerous difficulties and delays, but in spite 
of these obstacles much has been accomplished by the expeditions which 
have been sent to Palestine by the various countries of Europe and America 
during the last twenty years. Most important results have been obtained 
in the Canaanite levels of the mounds. We have now gained a clear impres- 
sion of the life and civilization of the Canaanites and of the process by 
which they mingled with the Israelites. For the later periods the results 
have been less important, but still not without interest. The chief work 
that still remains to be done is the exploration of fortresses and churches 
left by the Crusaders, of Jewish synagogues, and of the great fortresses of 
the Roman period. 

The Influence of Aegean Civilization upon Egypt and Palestine. — 
In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVI, 1911,2, pp. 1-104 (54 figs.), R. von Lichten- 
BERG shows that the abundant Aegean remains, distributed through several 
centuries, that have been found in Egypt and Palestine prove the great 
importance of the Aegean civilization and its strong influence upon the 
neighboring civilizations. In Palestine, along with native types, Mycenaean- 
Cypriote motives lasted for a long time after they had disappeared from the 
Mycenaean civilization in the Mediterranean. On the other hand, foreign 
influences upon Aegean civilization are of less importance, but they con- 
tribute to confirm the conclusion reached in other ways in regard to the age 
of that civilization. 

The Name of the King of Jerusalem in the Tell el-Amarna Letters. 
— The name of the king of Jerusalem in the Tell el-Amarna letters is ordi- 
narily read Abd-hiba, but in Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, col. 341-343, A. Gustavs 
shows that Hiba is the same as the Mitannian goddess Hepa, and that 
accordingly the ideogram for " servant " in this name should probably be 
read as Mitannian rather than Canaanite. In the language of Mitanni the 
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name for servant is put and the masculine termination is i, accordingly the 
name of this king should be read Put-i-Hepa. 

Bir-idri = Ben-Hadad. — In Exp. I'tmes, XXII, 1911, pp. 370-372, P. S. 
P. Handcock asserts the extreme improbability of the generally accepted 
identification of Benhadad, Ahab's contemporary, and the so-called "Bir-idri" 
of Shalmaneser's inscription. The unnamed king of Syria in 1 Kings 22, 
by whom Ahab was defeated and slain at Kamoth-gilead, was Hadad-ezer, 
an entirely different personage from the comparatively impotent Benhadad of 
1 Kings 20. Ibid. XXII, 1911, pp. 68-69, S. Langdon holds that Ben-Hadad 
in the Hebrew sources, corresponds to the Assyrian IM-id-ri. The only 
way out of the difficulty of the diff'erence of names is to go back to the inter- 
pretation of Winckler and Delitzsch, now held also by Zimmern, and read the 
Assyrian name as Bir-id-ri. A new inscription which he transcribes favors 
this solution of the problem, and, perhaps, firmly establishes Bir-adar in place 
of the extremely doubtful Ben-Hadad. 

The '^ Field of Abram " ih the Geographical List of Sheshonk I. — 
In J.A.O.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 290-296, J. H. Breasted replies to the claim 
of M. G. Kyle, ibid. 1910, pp. 86-91, that the identification of the second 
portion of the name as Abram, '^ scarcely comes within the bounds of possi- 
bility." He shows that none of the objections offered by Kyle cause any 
difficulty, and he is, therefore, still inclined to see in the word the earliest 
occurrence of the name Abram. 

The Inscriptions of King Kalamu. — In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1911, xlv, 
xlvi, xlvii, pp. 976-985, E. Littmann gives the text (in Hebrew characters) 
and a literal translation, with notes, of the inscriptions of King Kalamu 
(F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen von Sendscherli, Heft XIYof Mitteilungen 
aus den Orientaiischen Sammlungen der Kgl, Museen zu Berlin), which are 
among the earliest known inscriptions in Semitic alphabetical writing. 
The two inscriptions are virtually one, telling of the greatness of Kalamu. 
The language is Phoenician with some Aramaic elements. Further notes 
are pubUshed by C. Brockelmann, ibid, li, lii, liii, pp. 1142-1146. 

The God Ashima of Hamath. — In Exp, Times, XXII, 1911, p. 93, 
F. HoMMEL discusses Ashima mentioned in 2 Kings 17 : 30 as a God of 
Hamath. In all Aramaic-speaking countries a vocalization of the dental 
nasal into the simple spiritus lenis is very common, so that, in connection 
with Ashima, it is natural to think of the well-known god Eshmun. This 
would then be a feminine form (Ashrnatt from Ashmant, or Eshmutt; from 
Eshmunt). In Am. 8:14 the same deity is mentioned, " They that swear 
by the Ashmat of Samaria, and say, As thy GocJ, O Dan, liveth." 

Rahab.— In Exp. Times, XXII, 1911, pp. 423-424, C. Moxon holds that 
the Rahab passages in the Old Testament find their final explanation only 
in the myths about Tiamat. If this be granted, the question remains 
whether the mythic slaying of Tiamat was alone referred to in these poems. 
It is more in accord with the Hebrews' way of adapting the myths and 
customs of their neighbors to suppose that they would connect the Tiamat 
narrative with their national history. An examination of the relevant 
passages makes it appear probable that in some of them the Rahab-Tiamat 
myth is connected with the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The Sepulchral Monument " Masseba." — In J. BiU. L, XXX, 1911, 
pp. 109-113, B. D. Erdmans states that according to primitive religious 
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belief, the soul, embodied in the breath, leaves the body of a dying man. 
The soul, however, remains in the neighborhood of the corpse, and is near 
the grave, at least during the first weeks after the burial. Now it is neces- 
sary that this soul have a place of rest, in order not to be compelled to wan- 
der about. It must receive food and drink at proper times, and is supposed 
to do mischief to the surviving relatives if no shelter and food are offered. 
The masseba is easily explained as a house for the soul. Therefore the 
name of the deceased person is inscribed upon it ; and the monument itself 
is called " soul." The male form was chosen for the graves of men, the 
female form for the graves of women. 

Some Early Amulets from Palestine. — In J.A.O.S. XXXI, 1911, 
pp. 272-281 (2 pis.), J. A. Montgomery describes three Hebrew amulets 
found at Irbid in the Hauran and belonging in date to about the second to 
the fifth centuries a.d. 

The Samaritans in the Je"vyish Aramaic Papyri from. Elephantine. — 
In S. S. Times, LIII, 1911, p. 601, J. A. Montgomery gathers from the 
recently published Assuan papyri the materials that throw light upon the 
origin and history of the Samaritans. 

Meaning of Selah.— In Exp. Times, XXII, 1911, pp. 374-377, P. Haupt 
claims that Selah is connected with the Hebrew verb saldl, which means 
originally " to throw." The noun selah denotes throwing down, prostration 
in adoration. 

An Old-time Savings Bank from Moab. — In Pal. Exp. Fund, XLIII, 
1911, pp. 195-196 (fig.)? A. FoRDER tells of a small earthenware Jar, seven 
and a half inches high, five inches wide, and at the bulge four and one- 
quarter inches across. The jar when found contained over fourteen hundred 
pieces of money of different sizes. Most of the coins were badly worn and 
very rusty, but some are well preserved and are of the time of Constantine. 

The Walls of Jerusalem.— In 5. S. Times, LIII, 1911, p. 586, L. B. 
Paton discusses the location of the walls of ancient Jerusalem in the light 
of the most recent archaeological discoveries. 

The Costume of Hebre-w Women in the Time of Isaiah. — In Or. Lit. 
XIV, 1911, cols. 390-391, S. Daiches shows that the dress of the Hebrew 
ladies described in Is. 3 : 18-23 is identical with that of the goddess Ishtar 
as described in the epic of Ishtar*s descent to Hades. The costume of Ishtar 
was that of the Babylonian ladies, and this shows that Babylonian fashions 
prevailed in Jerusalem in the time of Isaiah. These considerations have an 
important bearing on the genuineness of the passage in Isaiah. 

Inscriptions from el-^Ola.— In Eph. Sem.Ep. Ill, 1911, pp. 207-216, M. 
LiDZBARSKi publishes four inscriptions that were brought from el-'Ola by 
the Mecca Railway to Damascus, and copied there by the Rev. Mr. Hanauer. 
One is Minaean ; the other three are ancient North Arabic. 

Palmyrene Inscriptions. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. Ill, 1911, pp. 132-157 
(pi.), M. LiDZBARSKi publishes a collection of new Palmyrene funerary in- 
scriptions from the museum in Constantinople, Damascus, Cairo, and the 
museum of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, and also a collection of 
tesserae from the museum of the Syrian Protestant College. 

A Sacred Galley on Tyrian Coins. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 
152-155, J. TouTAiN calls attention to a series of Tyrian coins upon which 
on the reverse Astarte appears standing on the bow of a galley, with such 
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an inscription as Tvpav icpa? dcrvXov, or T-upov Upa^s fxriTpOTroXtttys above, and the 
three Phoenician letters for Tyre. In Arrian's Anabasis, II, 24, 6 there is an 
account of a sacred ship which Alexander captured at Tyre and rededicated 
to Melkart, and the writer suggests that this is the ship represented on the 
coins. 

ASIA MINOR 

Hittite Archives from Boghazkeui. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, 
pp. 90-100, Met A E. Williams translates from the German of Winckler 
extracts from the Hittite archives found by him at Boghazkeui. 

Hittite Inscriptions. — The first fruit of the Cornell Expedition to 
Asia Minor is the publication of the Hittite inscriptions copied by its 
members. These, twenty-seven in number, are reproduced by Dr. Charles in 
photographic facsimile and transcription. The careful use of squeezes and a 
study of the known signs has enabled him to transcribe many apparently 
hopeless passages. This is especially the case with the great inscription of 
Boghazkeui, hitherto generally regarded as illegible, of which Dr. Charles 
has recovered the greater part of the main portion, and much of three lines 
at the left. It is expected that further results of the expedition will be pub- 
lished during 1912. [Travels and Studies in the Nearer East, By A. T. 
Olm STEAD, B. B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench. Vol. I, Pt. 2. Hittite Inscrip- 
tions. Ithaca, 1911. 49 pp. ; 27 pis. ; 45 figs. 4to.] 

The Stele of Ordek-burnu. — In the museum of Constantinople there 
is an inscription upon a stele brought from Ordek-burnu that hitherto has 
resisted all efforts at decipherment. In Eph. Sem. Ep. Ill, 1911, pp. 192- 
20(5 (3 pis.), M. LiDZBARSKi gives the results of a new and careful collation 
of the text. The characters belong to the earliest period of the Semitic 
alphabet, but the language is not Semitic, but is probably one of the dialects 
of Asia Minor. Whether it be Hittite, Mitannian, Carian, or some other 
language, it is impossible in our present state of knowledge to say. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum. — All the known texts of Neo- 
Phrygian, about seventy in number, a score of which are new since Ramsay's 
publication in 1905, are published by W. M. Calder in J.H,S. XXXI, 1911, 
pp. 161-215. Although no two are exactly alike, they are chiefly curses on 
violators of tombs, appended to epitaphs in Greek, and they can be inter- 
preted by the formulas of similar import which occur in that region in 
Greek. This comparative method seems a better means of getting at the 
forms of the Phrygian language than the strictly philological method, which 
has been tried with slight success. These inscriptions all belong to the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, and show that the native tongue 
survived in common speech beside the Greek, for a long time, in isolated 
districts. 

Penalties in Lycian Epitaphs. — In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 269-275, 
W. Arkwright discusses the Lycian epitaphs of the third century B.C. and 
later, which propose a money payment for violation of the tomb. He finds 
that this is not a penalty imposed by law, but an estimate of the damages 
that could be collected in a lawsuit, and he traces the change from the 
Asiatic religious idea of the act of violation as a sin, to the Greek and 
Roman notion of a crime, and from the owner or his heirs, to a public cor- 
poration, as protectors of the grave and recipients of the fine. 
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The Site of Caesarea in Bithyma. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 325-334, J. 
SoLCH argues that the site of Caesarea in Bithynia lay at the east end of 
Lake Dascylites; and that the name is preserved in that of the Turkish 
village Tscherkirge. 

The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. — In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 247- 
248 (pi.), A. E. Henderson publishes a restoration of the fourth century 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

A Coin of Artaxisata. — In C. R. Acad. Imc. 1911, pp. 363-374 (fig,), 
E. Babelon publishes a bronze coin recently acquired by the Cabinet des 
MMailles, Paris. Upon the obverse is a head of Tyche to the right ; and on 
the reverse Victory flying to the left, with the legend APTAEICATUIN 
MHTPOnOAEUUC, the dates IB and 6=., and the letters HPA in a mono- 
gram. He shows that it is a coin of Artaxisata, the capital of Armenia 
Major, the correct spelling of which was not previously known ; and that it 
dates from 183 a.d. The town was rebuilt after its destruction in 163, and 
twenty years after this it was the capital as it had been under Trajan. A 
special era began for Armenia Major in 114 a.d. 

GREECE 
SCULPTURE 

The Archaic Gigantomachy at Corfu. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
1-19 (3 figs.), Charles Picard and Ch. Avezou describe in detail the figures 
of Zeus and a giant from the archaic pediment at Corfu (see A. J. A. XV, 
1911, p. 415), the only figures discovered when the article was written. The 
date suggested is toward the last quarter of the sixth century b.c. The 
Zeus recalls the *' Dorian " style of Argos and Sicyon ; the giant has points 
of resemblance to the statues from the islands. 

Torso of a "Kouros'^ at NeuchSitel. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
39-44 (fig.), W. Deonna publishes a torso (shoulders to waist) of an archaic 
nude male figure of Parian marble, brought from Cephalonia and presented 
to the Musee historique at ^euchatel in 1836. The entire figure was about 
0.45 m. high. Three long strands of hair fall over each shoulder in front. 
Such statuettes seem not to have been made in the Ionian Islands or in con- 
tinental Greece. This was probably imported from one of the Cyclades or 
from Asia Minor. Seven additions to the list of " Kouroi " and several ad- 
ditions to the bibliography given in the author's work Les " Apollons archa- 
iques," 1909, are appended. 

An Archaic Head from Athens. — A much-damaged archaic male head 
found in Athens in 1879 is illustrated and briefly discussed by E. S. 
FoRSTER in J.H.S. XXXT, 1911, pp. 260-262 (fig.). It is an Attic work of 
the last quarter of the sixth century, and valuable chiefly as marking 
another step in the series of Attic Kovpoi or nude male figures. 

Hageladas. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 24-34, A. Frickenhaus 
opposes the commonly accepted arguments of Brunn that there was but one 
sculptor Hageladas of Argos. He shows that dates for work under this 
name ranging from 520 to 428 b.c. are well authenticated, and that there 
was a grandson of the early Hageladas, contemporary with Polyclitus, who 
would naturally have borne the same name. To this younger sculptor, not 
of the first rank, he assigns the Zeus Ithomatas of the Messenians, the boy 
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Zeus of Aegion and the Heracles Alexicacus of the Athenian derae Melite, 
all of which he finds copied in coins or statuettes. 

The Marsyas Group. — In Jb. KL Alt XXVII, 1911, pp. 551-560 (pi. ; 
7 figs.), P. J. Meier calls attention to a new restoration of the Marsyas 
group recently set up in the museum at Brunswick. The right hand of the 
Athena is close to her body and grasps the spear which passes in front of 
her, instead of to the left as in the Stettin restoration. Her left hand 
points to the ground. The left arm of Marsyas was extended backwards. 

The Companion Piece to the Ludovisi Throne Relief. — An exhaus- 
tive examination of the three-sided marble relief now in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts (see AJA. XIV, pp. 389 f., figs. 8-10), together with its bet- 
ter known mate in Rome, is published by F. Studniczka in Jh, Arch. L 
XXVI, 1911, pp. 50-192 (80 figs.), as the text for the photographic reproduc- 
tion of the former in Ant. Denk. Ill, i, pis. 7 and 8. Under twenty-four divi- 
sions, with citation of countless monuments, reliefs, statues, vase-paintings 
and ornaments, he discusses the opinions and arguments advanced by other 
archaeologists and gives the grounds for his own conclusions. These are in 
brief as follows : The two pieces, which he refers to as B (Boston) and L 
(Ludovisi), originally decorated the ends of a long altar, the volutes, which are 
of course to be supplied for L, corresponding to the not unusual altar-horns. 
They were crowned by acroteria, probably anthemia in the middle and 
doves at the corners. The sculptures which are Attic-Ionic in character and 
most closely allied to vase-paintings belong to the transition period between 
archaic and full classic, in the first half of the fifth century B.C. The main 
relief of L, with the three female figures, is the rising of Aphrodite from 
the sea, assisted by two Horae, while the closely veiled figure feeding a 
censer on the right wing and the naked girl playing the flutes on the left 
represent the goddess in her two aspects as patroness of connubial and 
illicit or ritual love. The weighing scene on B illustrates tlie myth of a 
contest between Aphrodite and Persephone for possession of Adonis, in 
which the former goddess won the greater favor. The joyful figure on the 
left is, therefore. Aphrodite, characterized by a fish as of marine origin, 
while the sorrowing figure on the other side above the pomegranate is Per- 
sephone. The lyre-playing youth on the right wing, w^ho would face the 
courtesan of L, is Adonis himself, and the old woman on the left, facing the 
incense-burner, is an old nurse clasping a myrrh tree, now effaced, which 
symbolized Myrrha, the mother of Adonis. The shrine of Aphrodite and 
Adonis at Amathus in Cyprus is suggested as the possible site of the altar. 

The Art of Phidias. — In Jh, OesL Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 35-88 (2 
pis. ; 58 figs.), H. ScHRADEK discusses several pieces of Greek sculpture 
which illustrate the art of Phidias. 1. The Athena Medici of the ficole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, is a copy of an original by Phidias. 2. The Demeter 
relief from Eleusis is Phidian in spirit. He compares with it a Demeter in 
Berlin and a Cora in the Villa Albani. 3. He shows that the Parthenon 
metopes known only from Carrey's drawings were not placed on the build- 
ing in the order in which he drew them. In the middle of the south side 
after No. X (Centaur seizing a woman) should come No. XVIII (two flee- 
ing women and a small servant), then XXI (two women and statue), XIII 
(father and mother of the bride), XIV (priestess and servant), and XII 
(Centaur seizing a woman). Some of Carrey's drawings represent metopes 
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of the north side. In the middle No. XTX (Demeter and Cora) should be 
followed by XVII (Hermes and Apollo) and then XX (two Muses). No, 
XXXII, which is still preserved, belonged to the north side and represented 
the judgment of Paris. A head in Athens probably came from a metope on 
the south of the buikiing. 

4. lie points out the close ~! 

resemblance between the 
head of Hera from the 
Argive Heraeum and the 
Bologna head (Furtwiiug- 
ler's "Lemnia"), and 
argues that the latter is 
not to be attributed to 
Phidias, but that it is a 
work of the Argive school. 
He thinks the main fea- 
tures of the true " Lenniia " 
may be seen in a relief in 
Lansdowne House, where 
Athena is standing un- 
armed, holding a Corinth- 
ian helmet. 5. He iden- 
tifies the standing statue 
of a nude youth in the 
Villa Albani as a copy 
of the one statue of an 
Olympic victor made by 
Phidias. 6. He confirms 
Treu's theory that the 
Zeus from Olympia in 
Dresden is Phidian and 
compares with it the Cora 
Albani. 7. He argues further that a fine bronze head in Vienna (Fig. 1) 
goes back to the Olympian Zeus of Phidias. 

Aphrodite Urania of Phidias. — In R, Arch. XYIII, 1911, pp. 268-281 
(6 figs.) YiTTORio Macchioro discusses a half -draped statue of Aphrodite 
in Naples (Guida del Museo, 233) and its replicas, e.g. Clarac, 604, 1326; 
11(51101011, Repertoire, II, 406, 5; IV, 202, 7). The right hand rests on a 
dolphin (in some variants, on a post or the like), the left hand on the hip. 
The drapery covers the left arm and the low^er part of the person from the 
hips to the ankles. The hair is done up in a knot on the top of the head, 
and two locks fall over the shoulders in front. Comparison with other 
monuments leads to the conclusion that the type was invented by Phidias 
for his Aphrodite Urania. The dolphin is a Hellenistic innovation. 

The Artemis Colonna. — The Artemis Colonna in the Berlin museum, 
named from its former possessor, is discussed by B. Schroeder in Jb. 
Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 34-48 (10 figs.), with especial reference to the dis- 
puted date of the original. Since the replica discovered at Miletus proves 
that the supposedly fourth-century head and fifth-century body really 
belong together, an examination of both shows that this is a fifth-century 




Figure 1. — Bronze Head of Zeus, 
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work of the loDiaii school, an early member of the group best known by the 
Nike of Paeonius. The sculptor, a man of originality and a student of 
nature rather than of established canons, anticipated many of the ideas 
which the great masters of the following century worked out to greater per- 
fection but with less vitality. The nearest analogy to the head is found in 
Waldstein's Hera head from the Argive Heraeum. 

An " Apobates " Relief from the Amphiareum. — In 'Ap^- *E<^. (for- 
merly 'E <^. 'ApxO^ 1910, pp. 251-266 (pi. ; 2 figs.), N. G. Pappadakis pub- 
lishes a fragmentary relief from Oropus representing an athlete with helmet 
and shield about to dismount from a rushing chariot in the Apobates race 
(found in 1887, now in Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 1391; Svoronos, ^^Ovikov 
Movoretov, pi. 56). It is evidently an ex-voto to Amphiaraus (. . . . eos 
eyyvYjv) for victory in the dywv d7ro/3dTr}<; of the Amphiarean games. A 
transitional work, exhibiting the calmness and balance of the fifth century 
and the vigor of the fourth, strongly influenced by the similar groups of the 
Parthenon frieze, it forms an intermediate step between the similar relief in 
the Acropolis Museum (Collignon, B.C.H. 1888, pp. 458 ff., pi. 17), and 
another found at Oropus (Berlin Mus. No. 725; Furtwaengler, Samml. 
Saburoff, pi. 26). 

A Hermes of Cephisodotus. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 89- 
97 (6 figs.), V. Macchioro publishes a headless Hermes found by the late 
G. Schneer in the Roman baths of Agnano. The figure is athletic and 
stands with the weight on the right leg and with the left advanced. In the 
right hand is the caduceus, and on the left arm, which is covered by the 
chlamys fastened about the neck, is the infant Dionysus. Beside the left leg 
is a tree-trunk and a ram looking up. He argues that this is a copy of a 
Hermes by Cephisodotus. 

A Hermes by a Follower of Praxiteles. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 
1911, pp. 98-111 (11 figs.), W. Klein discusses a Hermes holding the infant 
Dionysus from the Farnese Palace engraved by J. Bapt. Cavalleri in his 
Antiquae statuae urbis Romae (III, IV, pi. 45), and shows that it was the work 
of a follower of Praxiteles. Several more or less close replicas of it exist. 

A Bas-relief of Demosthenes. — In Hermathena, XXXVI, 1910, pp. 
1-12 (10 pis.), T. K. Abbott describes a relief representing Demosthenes 
which has been in the possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin, since the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It is 32.1 cm. high and 23.8 cm. wide and is said to 
have been found in Hadrian's villa. The orator is 
seated on an altar with his head bowed in thought. 
He holds a roll of manuscript in his left hand. It is 
evident that the sculptor desired to represent him 
during the last moments of his life. On the altar is 
the inscription A?^/xa)o-^eV?^s e-rt^Sw/xtos. Michaelis, on 
FiciURE 2. — Satyr the basis of what seemed to be errors in the drapery and 
AND Eros. In- the misspelling of the name, doubted its authenticity. 
TAGLio. Satyr and Eros. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, 

pp. 352-355 (fig.)? A. Heron de Villefosse publishes 
a carnelian intaglio in his own collection upon which is represented a youth- 
ful satyr standing with right foot raised and supporting a little Eros whose 
two hands he holds (Fig. 2). Below is the name PHI LO. The same scene 
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appears on a gem in Vienna, and the coins of Pergamon and Nysa have a 
somewhat similar design. The gToup seems to have been popular in the 
time of the Roman empire and to have been of Asiatic or Alexandrian 
origin. 

The Marbles from Mahdia. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 92-126 
(11 figs.), A. Merlin and L. Poinssot describe and discuss seventeen 
works in marble which were discovered in the sea near Mahdia, Tunisia 
(see A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 102-103; 374; XIV, p. 248; 388 f. ; XV, 
pp. 112 f. ; 551 f.). They have suffered more than the bronzes from the 
action of the water. The marble all seems to be Attic, probably from 
Hymettus. The different works, statues, etc., were originally made of 
several pieces joined together. The most complete piece is the head of 
Aphrodite {A. J. A. XIV, p. 388, Fig. 7), a late Attic type, influenced by 
Praxiteles. Heads of Niobe and two Niobids are not exact replicas 
of any others known, but proved the popularity of the composition best 
known through the statues in Florence. Two further heads are those of a 
male and a female satyr. Two torsos of youths, and several fragments 
(part of a bust of Heracles, two human legs, three forearms, besides a few 
small pieces) complete the list of statues. Two statuettes of Artemis in a 
short tunic (one of which is almost complete though wanting the head and 
both arms) and five statuettes of children (only one of which is at all com- 
plete, and the head of that is ruined by corrosion) are described. A large 
head of a bearded Pan (0.40 m. high) in high relief was intended to be 
fastened to a flat background. Of the two bas-reliefs found, one represents 
the sacred banquet offered to Asclepius, the other, much mutilated, repre- 
sents a seated goddess, perhaps Cybele. This may have been taken from 
the Metroum at the Piraeus, and the sacred banquet from the Asclepieum 
when Sulla's army pillaged the place in 86 B.C. 

Bronze Statuettes from Mahdia. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXX, 1910, 
pp. 211-230 (4 figs.), A. Merlin and L. Poinssot describe four bronze 
statuettes found in the sea near Mahdia. (1) One represents a comic actor 
with legs crossed seated on top of a column, perhaps originally part of a 
lamp stand. It had an artificial patina. The three other figures, a satyr, a 
dancing Eros, and a standing actor, were never completely finished and 
show marks of the casting. (2) The satyr has lost both arms and one leg 
from above the knee. It is 19 cm. high and was inspired by a fourth cen- 
tury original. (3) The Eros is represented as a winged child, 13 cm. high, 
stepping forward with hands raised, in the dance. (4) The actor has a 
bearded mask and is gesticulating with both hands. All of these figures 
show affinities with neo- Attic sculpture. 

Hestia on the Omphalos. — Two incomplete inscriptions from Delos, 
the accounts of Anthesterius and of Callistratus, mention two statues of 
Hestia in the prytaneum. One, of bronze, was seated on a small stone altar 
(cTTt l3(DfJLL(TKov XlOlvov KaOr}fi€vrjv) ; the other was about two feet high and 
was seated on an omphalos (o)? Slttovv irr ofJupdXov KaOrffievrfv) . The 
omphalos was then an attribute of Hestia. Several figures hitherto called 
by other names may now be called Hestia. (P. Roussel, R. Arch. XVIII, 
1911, pp. 86-91.) 

The Imagery of Alexander. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 290-296 
(fig.), G. Blum discusses a small bronze bust from Lower Egypt, now in 
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the Fouquet collection in Cairo. It represents Alexander with the uraeus, 
a crown of rays, and an imbricated breastplate. It belongs to the imagery, 
rather than to the portraiture, of Alexander and represents less the man 
than the heroized or deified founder of the city, as he was worshipped at 
Alexandria. Other examples of the same class of representation are cited. 
Stich works make the iconography of Alexander difficult and, in some de- 
gree, uncertain. Some errors of writers on the subject are pointed out. 

Polybius and Damophon. — In Sitzb. Sachs. Ges. LXIII, 1911, i, pp. 3- 
15 (2 pis.), Franz Studniczka discusses the relief from Cleitor in Arcadia 
{Ath. Mitt. VI, 1881, pi. 5; Baumeister, Denkmdler, III, p. 2027; cf. Ber- 
noulli, Griech. Ikonogr. II, pp. 184 ff. ; Hitzig-Bltimner, Pausanias, III, i, 
p. 138), which he claims, by citation of ancient authors and comparison 
with the sculptors from Lycosura, to be a portrait of Polybius by 
Damophon. 

The Monument of the Aetolians at Delphi. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XIII, 1911, pp. 177-240 (pi.; 5 tigs.), A. J.-Reinach identities two blocks 
carved with shields in the museum at Delphi as part of the monument 
of the Aetolians erected at Delphi to commemorate their victory over 
the Gauls. The monument is reproduced on Aetolian coins. It consisted 
of a bronze tigure of Aetolia, with a flat hat on her head, seated upon a sup- 
port to which Gallic shields and other spoils were attached. With her 
right hand she grasped a spear which rested on the ground and with her 
left held a sheathed sword. The monument was placed upon a two-stepped 
hexagonal base, part of which has recently been identitied. 

The Sandal in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. — In J.H.S. XXXI, 
1911, pp. 308-314 (3 tigs.), G. Dickens makes a plea for assigning to 
Damophon the fragment of a sandal and foot which is preserved in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori. It is generally admitted to be of Greek marble 
and Greek workmanship and Hellenistic date, probably of the third or 
second century B.C. It comes from a colossal acrolithic statue, such as 
Damophon was likely to make, and the frieze around the high " Tyrrhenian " 
sandal, a marine procession, corresponds closely in design and execution to 
one of the bands of relief on the Lycosura drapery. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

The Aristonous Vase. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, pp. 33-74, 
P. DucATi discusses in detail the crater of Aristonous, now in the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, Rome, reviews and criticises the theories of other scholars, 
and comes himself to the conclusion that the vase is a product of Attic 
derivation but manufactured in Italy, probably at Cumae, in the second 
half of the seventh century B.C. 

The Master of the Berlin Amphora. — The unnamed, but important 
Attic vase-painter of the severe period whose best-known work is the Berlin 
amphora No. 2160, has such a well-marked style that J. D. Beazley has 
been able to assign to him thirty-seven other vases of various shapes, and to 
his school or direct imitators twenty-nine more. They include amphoras of 
various kinds, stamni, craters, among them the four earliest bell-craters 
known, hydriae and lecythi. All these vases are minutely analyzed in 
shape, ornament, and picture-decoration, in J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 276-295 
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(10 pis. ; 9 figs.). The figures, whether divine, human, or animal, are pecul- 
iarly graceful and charming, suggesting the poet's vedyuto? rj^a. 

Greek Vases in Ferrara. — In Boll. /Ir^e, V, 1911, pp. 341-346 (4 figs.), 
A. Negrioli publishes three Greek vases in the Museo di Schifanoia, 
Ferrara. They are: 1. A red-figured cylix, black on the under side; on 
the inside is a bearded male figure with horn in one hand and pitcher in 
the other running to the left. He has the himation over his shoulders 
(Fig. 3). In the field to the inscription EriKTETO^ EAPA<I>^EN. 
2. A similar cylix, black on the outside, has hi the centre a standing nude 




Figure 3. — Vase signed by Epictetus. 

youth pouring oil from a flask into his outstretched left hand. His clothes 
are piled upon a stool. In the field are the words MEM ON KALO^. 
3. A third cylix, in the style of Brygos, is adorned with Bacchic scenes. 
On the under side are two groups of three Maenads and a Satyr. One of 
the Maenads on one side is mounted on a mule. 

Two Vase Paintings. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 142-154, 
P. DucATi discusses two vase paintings ; one on a cup from Naucratis shows 
a female figure, surrounded by small winged beings. Studniczka and 
others, because of their conviction that this and similar vases are Cyrenaic, 
call her the nymph Gyrene, attended by Boreads and Harpies (cf. Philo- 
demus, Uepl ewe^Setas, p. 43). Ducati, noting that the British discoveries 
at Sparta have shown such vases to be of Spartan origin, suggests that the 
vase represents Persephone, holding a pomegranate, as emblematic of the 
sacred tree which the dSwXa of the dead are worshipping in the hope of a 
return to earth. There may be, he thinks, a suggestion of palingenesis or 
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of metempsychosis in this painting from Naucratis, where Pythagoras, the 
expounder of this doctrine, lived, in the century in which this vase was 
made. With regard to the second vase Ducati maintains that the winged 
warrior flying from a ship, represented on an Attic amphora of the British 
Museum (Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pi. 198), is not an etStoXov or 
<^avTao-/xa of Achilles, as in the Hecuba of Euripides (110-112), but rather 
the hero himself transported to the Islands of the Blessed, as told in the 
Aetkiopis. He calls attention to the resemblance between the winged figure 
and one of the two warriors in combat on the other side of the vase, which, 
he thinks, pictures a duel between Memnon and Achilles. 

An Attic Crater of Felsina. — In Rend, Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 
248-266 (pi.)) P- Ducati presents some observations on an Attic crater, 
distinguished by having white color freely used on the figures, published by 
Pellegrini in his Catalogo dei vasi greci dipinti delle necropoli felsinee, p. 147 
sq. No. 304, Fig. 84. The vase represents Dionysus and Ariadne guided by 
Erotes and attended by Maenads and Satyrs, but is not, as Von Salis thinks, 
their wedding procession on the occasion of Theseus' abandonment (he 
compares Pausanias' description (I, 20, 3) of the paintings in the temple 
of Dionysus Eleutherius at Athens), but rather a reunion, representing a 
cult-scene of the Xdes at the Anthesteria, with Ariadne, as a kind of 
Aphrodite, typifying the wife of the Archon Basileus in her marriage to the 
god Dionysus. Ducati places the vase in the first half of the fourth century 
B.C., or even in its first decades, and makes the chronology of the decadent 
Attic art depend on this. Thus the Palermo Phaon-crater precedes this 
one and is in turn preceded by the Midias crater of London, giving us as 
the epoch of the Midias cycle the years 420-400 B.C., and not as Nicole and 
Hauser think, 400-350 B.C. The Peloponnesian War did not, he thinks, 
interfere with the production of pottery. 

A Panathenaic Amphora from Camirus. — In B.SA. XVI (session 
1909-1910), pp. 206-211 (pi. ; fig.), A. M. AVoodw^ard publishes fragments 
of an early Panathenaic amphora on which the Armed Race was repre- 
sented. Of one side only parts of Athena's shield and drapery and of the 
column are preserved; of the other side, nearly all of one running hoplite 
and small portions of two others. Probably there were no more on this 
vase. This is a small-sized vase; perhaps the small vases were second 
prizes. Two small fragments of fourth-century Panathenaic vases recently 
obtained at Athens are reproduced. Each bears the end of the customary 
inscription (A0AQN and ENA0AQN). 

The Contest of Poseidon and Athena. —Tn C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 
341-348 (2 figs.), M. Collignon publishes an Apulian crater in Madrid on 
w^hich is painted the contest of Poseidon and Athena for the supremacy of 
Athens (Fig. 4). He proves that it belongs to the series of monuments 
shown by Stephani and Robert to reproduce the group seen by Pausanias 
on the Acropolis at Athens. The painter has introduced a winged horse, 
Nike, Cecrops, and Dionysus which formed no part of the original monu- 
ment. This vase painting is the earliest reproduction of the group. 

Greek Vases in Athens. — The rapid increase in the number of vases 
in the National Museum at Athens since the publication in 1902 of the 
Catalogue of Collignon and Couve has made necessary a supplement. This 
is now supplied by G. Nicole in a substantial volume of 351 pages, and a 
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volume of plates. The descriptions of the different vases are ample, and 
the plates excellent. \_Catalogue des vases peints du Musee Natiojial 
d'Athenes. Supplement. Par Georges Nicole. Avec une preface de 
Maxime Collignon. Paris, 1911, H. Champion. Text: x, 351 pp.; 10 pis. 
Plates : 21 pis. 70 f r.] 

Greek Vases in Marseilles. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 380-386 
(3 figs.), G. Vasseur shows that the three vases with geometric designs 




Figure 4. — Apulian Crater. Contest of Athena and Poseidon. 

supposed to have been found at the Bassin de Carenage, Marseilles, came 
from other places. The tombs on this site are not earlier than the third 
century B.C. 

A Note on the Jatta Vase. — In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 416-420, 
W. Deonna argues that the scene on the Jatta vase (Mon. Ant. IX, 1899, 
pp. 193 ff.) does not represent a Laocoon scene, but rather a woman fleeing 
for refuge to a statue of Apollo. The serpents had come to her assistance. 
He thinks that the painter had in mind a statue of Apollo encircled with 
serpents, and compares the statuette found on the Janiculum by Gauckler 
and Darier. 

Greek Painting. — In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXVII, 1911, pp. 161-185, (3 pis.), 
E. Pfuhi. publishes a study of Greek painting. 

A Hero and Leander by Apelles. — The conjecture of J. Six that the 
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group of Hero and Leander on coins of Abydus came from a painting by 
Apelles (Jb. Arch. I. XXV, p. 149) has found confirmation in a passage 
from Theopompus which Domitius quotes, probably from Varro, in his 
commentary on Statins, Silvae, I, 2, 87 ft*. This distinctly states that Apelles 
painted the two lovers. In the Thebae, VI, 54, Statins actually describes 
such a picture. (Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 22-23.) 

Mosaics by Dioscurides of Samos. — A somewhat detailed technical 
and aesthetic study, by Miss M. Biebeb and G. Rodenwaldt, of the two 
remarkable Pompeian mosaics in the Naples museum which are signed by 
Dioscurides of Samos, is published in Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 1-22 
(8 figs.). The mosaics date probably from the end of the second century 
B.C. and are copied from late fourth-century votive paintings. The fidelity 
with which they reproduce the expression, lighting and modelling, the 
harmony of colors, though perhaps in a slightly lowered key, and almost 
the technique of the original painting, a tempera, make them of great value 
in the study of Greek paintings and through the originals thus brought 
before us they illustrate clearly some points of daily life and theatrical 
usage in early Hellenistic times. The cement bed in which the tesserae are 
laid is varied in color to match the stones it receives, and the stones them- 
selves, averaging in general 2.50 mm. in length, are reduced in places to 1 
mm. by \ mm., to represent the very brushmarks of the painting. The 
ground, in horizontal courses, was laid after the figures, as is shown by the 
double line of tesserae of a slightly darker shade which follows the outline 
of the figures. Costumes and masks show that the scenes are both taken 
from the New Comedy. One is a group of street musicians who might well 
be the begging priest of Cybele from the Metragyrtes of Antiphanes or of 
Menander. The other, an old woman who deals in magic, with two of her 
young clients, is most nearly paralleled in Theocritus and Herodas. In the 
theatre, both scenes were evidently set on the upper stage, above the 
proscenium, and the second is a rare example of an indoor scene set just 
inside the open door of the aKrjvrj itself. It shows the device of a second 
platform raised on three steps to bring the figures into the view of the front 
row of spectators and the additional plain wall behind the opening, which 
have been inferred as necessary adjuncts of such scenes. The importance 
of these mosaics makes it very desirable that faithful colored reproductions 
should be published. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Disk of Phaestus. — i?. :^t. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 296-312 (2 figs.), 
A. CuNY thinks that the signs on each side of the disk found at Phaestus 
may be divided into seven sections of thirty groups each. He believes that 
the mark at the end of certain characters denotes punctuation. He argues 
that the writing is cryptographic in character, and that the disk was per- 
haps an amulet. In Nature, May 18, 1911, John Griffith reads it as a 
calendar. 

Inscriptions from Rantidi in Cyprus. — In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1911, No. 
xxviii, pp. 630-650 (pi.), is an article by Richard Meister in which the 
text of 1-39 inscriptions from Rantidi in Cyprus is given, so far as any text 
is decipherable, with brief comment. Nos. 1-10 were known before Dr. 
Zahn's excavations. The others are new. Many are dedications to Apollo 
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or Aphrodite, others are dedications lacking the name of any deity, others 
consist of proper names. Nearly all are fragmentary, and many are so 
fragmentary that only isolated signs can be deciphered, while some offer no 
clear signs at all. One is, perhaps, Phoenician, the others Cypriote Greek. 

Cypriote Inscriptions. — In Sitzh. Sachs. Ges. LXTII, 1911, ii, pp. 17-38 
(2 pis.), Richard Meister (' Beitr'age zur griechischen Epigraphik und 
Dialektologie, X') discusses the inscription of Gilozama (Cesnola, Cyprus, 
p. 159, German edition, pi. 33, No. 3, Descriptive Atlas, I, pi. 85, No. 560 ; 
Hall, J.A.O.S. XI, 1885, 232, No. 1), the old Phrygian inscription of Are- 
zastis (Ramsay, /owrwa^ of the Royal Asiatic Society, XV, 1883, pp. 100 ff., 
pi. 2, Nos. 7 and 8), and the Cypriote inscriptions on six seals and gems, 
giving readings, Greek transliterations, translations, and notes. 

Cleobis and Biton. — The conjectural identification of the two oldest 
statues found at Delphi as the brothers Cleobis and Biton of Argos, who 
drew their mother's carriage to the Heraeum, is rendered certain by the 
discovery of one half of the second plinth with an important part of the 
inscription (see A. J. A. XV, p. 227). This can now be clearly read, on 
the upper side of the two bases and running in opposite directions on the 
two stones, as if to be read by a person standing between them : 

[KAEOBIS KAI BI]TONi TAN MATAPAi 
EAfArON: TOI AYIOli 
TTO[AY]MEAE^ ETTOIEE HAPfElO^ 

This is one more proof of the accuracy of Herodotus. Plutarch and Pau- 
sanias do not mention the pair, perhaps because the statues were buried at 
the time of the destruction of the temple in 360 B.C. They appear to date 
from the middle of the sixth century and may have stood originally, with 
the offerings of Croesus, in the pronaos of the pre-Alcmaeonid temple. 
{Arch. Anz. 1^11, cols. 46-50; fig.) At the May (1910) meeting of the 
Archaeological Society at Berlin, H. Pomtow read a paper on the statues, 
confirming A. V. Premerstein's reading of the inscription, though substitut- 
ing Toi 8' vlot for Tot Svyot (= toJ ^vyco). {Berl. Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, cols. 
787 fe.) In Philologus, LXX, 1911, pp. 312-313, J. Baunack argues that 
idyayov is an impossible form, and that the E belongs to a missing word. 
He would restore [KAeo^ts koI Bl^tov tclv fxardpa [Hc/oatdvS] | € dyayov tol 
SvyoL. 

Inscriptions from Praesus. — In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-10), pp. 281- 
289, R. C. BosANQUET publishes sixteen inscriptions, thirteen of which are 
from Praesus and the rest from the neighborhood. They were found in the 
excavations of 1901 and 1904. Nearly all are very fragmentary, and their 
chief interest consists in the indication they furnish that the sanctuary on 
the Altar- hill — Dr. Halbherr*s " Third Acropolis " — was the place where 
official documents, etc., were exhibited. One fragment partially supplements 
the decree in honor of two Athenians — Leon, son of Pausanias, and Thrason, 
son of Thrasonides (not son of Thrason), — published by Halbherr in Museo 
Italiano, III, p. 599. 

Attic Building Records. — In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-10), pp. 187- 
205, A. M. Woodward publishes three new fragments of Attic building 
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records found by him in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens — two from 
the record of the Parthenon, one from that of the Propylaea. The first 

reads, as restored: [rots iTncrTaTecn ho[ls 'AvT(or i)[ ] 

iypafjifidrevev \ [ctti res ^evSeKares] jSoXes hii [IleJt^taSes tt/ootos cypa | 
[/x/xarevev, ctti Ev^v/i,€v]os a/oxov[T]os * AOevaLOLcriv. \ [Xc/x/xara to eviavro 
TovTo TttSe, when combined with the fragment recently added by Cavaignac, 
Etudes sur VMstoire financiere dAthenes au F* siecle : le Tresor dAthenes de 
480 a 404 IParis, 1908], Introd. pp. 1 ff, and pi. II. Cavaignac*s arrange- 
ment of fragments and some of his results are criticised. The second frag- 
ment must be assigned to the reverse face of the stele, either to year X or 
year XIII. It contains a reference to work on the pediment sculptures. 
The bearing of this upon the dates of the works of Phidias is discussed. 
The fragment of the record of the Propylaea is identified in part by estab- 
lishing the fact that the stele decreased in thickness from the bottom up- 
wards, and a reconstruction of the whole stele is outlined. The new fragment 
contains portions of ten lines relating to years IV and V. 

Inscriptions from the Agora in Athens. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. (formerly *E<^. 
*ApX'), 1910, pp. 401-407, G. P. Oikonomos continues his article (ibid. 1910, 
pp. 1-28) by the publication of a fourth inscription from the Athenian 
agora, a preliminary decree of the Boule, passed in 302-301 B.C., bestowing 
a crown and proedria upon the taxiarchs of 305-304 collectively, who had 
already been crowned individually. This honor w^as evidently for services 
in resisting the invasion of Cassander, who was finally repulsed by the help 
of Demetrius. The decree was passed the day before, I.G. II, 269, and 
makes it possible to restore correctly the date of the latter. 

Inscriptions from Lycosura. — In 'Ap^- *E<^. (formerly 'E<^. 'Apx), 
1910, pp. 393-394, F. Hiller suggests [d] 7r[d]Xts K[a<^i;a]T[a]v instead of 
K[X.r)Top']t[(o]v as the city that erected the statue of Lydiadas of Mega- 
lopolis at Lycosura, the inscribed pedestal of which was published by Leon- 
ardos, ibid. 1896, p. 263, No. 1. He regards the inscription as surely of 
the third century, probably 228-226 B.C., and accordingly the Lydiadas 
honored was he who died fighting Cleomenes in 226. In pp. 395-396 he 
restores three fragments of an inscribed pedestal as a third dedication of 
Xenophilus, son of Damophon of Messene (for the two others cf. Dickens, 
B.S.A. XII, 1905-06, pp. 132-133). 

Thessalian Inscriptions. — In 'Apx- *E<^. (formerly *E<^. 'Ap^.)? 1910, 
pp. 331-382 (9 figs.) (correction noted p. 408), A. S. Arvanitopoullos 
begins the publication of numerous Thessalian inscriptions found too late 
to be included in I.G. IX.2 This first installment contains twenty-five in- 
scriptions from Larisa in Pelasgiotis. Three honorary decrees throw im- 
portant light upon the Thessalian League founded by Flamininus in 197 b c; 
one gives a list of winners in a bull-fight ; one is a testament (?) dedicating 
to Augustus an estate of a freedman, who was supervisor of the imperial 
revenues from inheritances. Besides these are two lists of manumitted 
slaves, eleven burial inscriptions, two statue bases, and three ex-votos, one 
of them dedicated to the Cabiri by the distinguished general Eunomus (cf. 
Livy, 35, 39). 

Inscriptions in Chios. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 
49-56 (4 figs.), J. Keil, as the result of a new examination of the stones, is 
able to correct the reading in a number of places in the inscriptions from 
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Erythrae now in Chios. He also publishes two inscriptions from Clazo- 
meiiae. 

Inscriptions from Seleucia. — In Me% Fac. Or, V, 1911, pp. 329-332, L. 
Jalabert discusses three Greek inscriptions from Seleucia published by- 
Abel in R. Bihl. 1911, pp. 117 f. 

The Grrave Inscription of Bishop Eugenius. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 
388-390, A. WiLHELM proposes certain corrections in the restoration of the 
l^t three lines of the grave inscription of Bishop Eugenius, copied by W. 
M. Calder in Ladik in 1908. Among others he reads in 1. 19 ttj^ re iKX[7)(TLa<s 
K€] Tov yivovs fiov, instead of rrjs t€ €KA.[oy^s dirjo K.T.k. 

EpigrapMcal Notes. — In 'Ap^. *E<^. (formerly 'E<^. *Ap;(.), 1910, pp. 
399-400, S. Vases publishes short notes criticising in certain details *E<^. 'Apx- 
1909, p. 276, and 1910, p. 73. 

Epigraphic BuUetin. — In R, ^t, Gr. XXIV, 1911, pp. 291-333, A.J. 
Reinach publishes a bulletin of Greek epigraphic literature for the year. 

COINS 

The Coinage of the Ionian Revolt. — In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 151- 
160 (pi.), P. Gardner points out the very strong probability that a certain 
set of electrum coins of Ionia dated about 500 B.C., of uniform weight and 
alloy, and with the same reverse stamp but different obverse types and no 
letters, w^ere struck by the various cities which formed a sort of league, 
TO Koivov Tojv 'IwvoDv (Herod. V, 109), at the beginning of the Ionian revolt. 
It is probable also that the movement originated with Chios and that the 
coins, which are of about the value of a Baric, represent the monthly pay 
of the soldiers and sailors (Xen. Anah. I, 3, 21). A similar league-coinage 
was issued by the cities of Magna Graecia about 550 B.C. and by other 
groups of states in later times. 

Coins of Scyros. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XlIT, 1911, pp. 127-130 (pi.), 
I. N". SvoRONOS publishes five early coins of Scyros, as well as four others 
issued by Athenian clerouchs, one for Scyros, two for Imbros, and one for 
Lemnos. 

The Coin Collection of Helene Mavrokordatou. — In J. Int. Arch. 
Num. XIII, 1911, pp. 241-300 (8 pis.), I. X. Svoronos describes 1037 
Greek coins in the collection made by Helene N. Mavrokordatou, now in 
the possession of G. N. Baltatzes. The collection is remarkable for the fine 
condition of most of the coins. One specimen is identified as a coin of Olo- 
phyxus, a town on the Strymonian Gulf not previously represented in Greek 
numismatics. The remaining coins will be described in a second article. 

Unpublished Greek Coins. — Some unpublished Greek coins of Chios, 
Erythrae, Athens, Aegina (V), Locri Opuntii, and Syracuse from the collec- 
tion of J. Mavrogordato are described and discussed by him in Num. 
Chron. 1911, pp. 85-100 (pi.), "although no one of them can claim to be of 
first-rate importance." In Num. Z. 1910, pp. 7-32 (3 pis.), J. Scholz pub- 
lishes 175 apparently previously unpublished Greek coins from his own 
collection, most of them of the time of the Roman empire. 

A Ne-w Syracusan Tetradrachm. — A tetradrachm of Syracuse, of the 
usual types, but accompanied by the artist-signature YON3MY3 is 
published by Ph. Lederer in Num. Z. 1910, pp. 1-6 (fig.). 
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Hoard of Coins from Delos. — I. X. Svoronos has already published 
some account of a large find (3797 pieces) of coins of the Constantinian 
period on the island of Delos. W. Kubitschek now makes some contribu- 
tions to the dating and scientific appraisal of the find. (Num. Z, 1911, pp. 
50-53.) 

Janiscus and the Boy Asclepius. — In J. Int. Arch. Num, XIII, 1911, 
pp. 113-130 (2 pis.), I. N. Svoronos reprints his article on Janiscus and 
the boy Asclepius in 'E<^. 'Ap;^. 1910 {A. J, A. XV, p. 232) and publishes in 
addition thirty-four coins to prove his point. 

Coinage of Alexander the Great. — E. T. Newell publishes in A.J, 
Num. XLV, 1911, pp. 37-45, 113-125 (8 pis.), the second and third of his 
articles (which are to be continued) on the reattribution of certain tetra- 
drachms of Alexander th'3 Great. 

Brrors of the Alexandrian Mint. — A few errors and exchanges of 
legend on coins of the late second and of the third centuries made at the 
mint of Alexandria are described by L. Laffranchi in Boll, Num. IX, 
1911, pp. 113-116. 

Coins of the Seleucidae. — In /. Int, Arch, iVwm. XIII, 1911, pp. 131- 
176 (pi.), W. V. VoiGT describes 789 coins of the Seleucidae, 18 of Armenia, 
and 18 of the kings of Commagene now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 

GENERAIi AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Cretan Influence in Early Greek Art. — In Jh, Oest, Arch. L XIV, 
1911, pp. 1-34 (36 figs.) E. LoEWY discusses various representations of ani- 
mals such as the lion, horse, boar, and cattle in early Greek art and shows 
the influence upon them of Cretan art. This may also be seen in such a 
group as Europa on the bull from Selinus ; or again in the painted antefixes 
found at Thermus and at various archaic temple sites in Italy. 

Moohlos. — In 1908 Mr. Richard B. Seager carried on excavations on the 
little island of Mochlos on the east coast of Crete for the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A 
report of the work was published in ^./..4. XIII, 1909, pp. 273 if. The final 
report is now presented in a substantial volume of 111 pages. The finds 
belong to all periods from Early Minoan I to Late Minoan I, but most of 
them date from Early Minoan II and III. In addition to the clay vases, 
one hundred and thirty stone vases and a considerable amount of jewelry were 
found. The contents of the different tombs are discussed in detail. The 
colored plates, eleven in number, are especially good. {^Explorations in the 
Island of Mochlos, By Richard B. Seager. Boston and New York, 1912, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 111 pp.; 11 pis.; 54 figs. 
4to. 16.] 

AHeraeumatTiryns. — A. Erickenhaus at the May (1910) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society explained that a study of the site and 
remains of the Heraeum at Argos had led to the conclusion that this place 
was once an independent town named Prosymna, and that Hera was the 
household goddess of the reigning family. When Mycenaeans and Argives 
conquered the place, about 700 B.C., and deposed the king, they adopted his 
patroness and built her a temple on the site of the palace. In a similar way 
a Hera who was worshipped by the royal house of Tiryns from the second 
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millennium down to the overthrow of the family about 650, was taken over 
by the community as a public patroness and a temple built where the 
palace had been, with the altar in its old place. The series of votive offer- 
ings of bronze, terra-cotta, etc., begins in each case with the change from a 
family to a community goddess. The terra-cottas at Tiryns represent 
either Hera Antheia, decked with flowers, or an ancient wooden image. 
This course of events is typical of what happened in many cities, Athens 
among the number. (^Arcli. Anz. 1911, cols. 51-54.) 

The Sanctuary of the Hero Physician. — In 'A/ox- 'E<^. (formerly 
E<;f>. *Apx-)) 1910> PP- 267-270 (fig.), Pmi. Bersakes describes foundation 
walls, dating between about 400 and 350 B.C., recently uncovered at 48 
Pi-axiteles Street, Athens. These he thinks belong to the sanctuary of the 
Hero Physician, from which inscribed bases (/.G. II, 403, 404) were found 
in 1874 at a distance of some 220 m. (cf. Demos. XIX, 249 [419, 22]). 

Archaic Gold Ornaments. — Three notes supplementing his recently 
published Catalogue of the Jewelry in the British Museum, are given by F. H. 
Marshall in J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 263-265 (3 figs.). They concern 




Figure 5. — Epirote Voting Disks. 



some minute gold sphinxes with women's and rams* heads on an Etrusco- 
lonian fibula of the seventh century B.C., found in the Roman Campagna; 
a gold plaque of unknown origin showing a siren or sphinx in front-view 
carrying off two unresisting youths, Ionian or Etrusco-Ionian work of the 
end of the sixth century ; and three minute winged heads doubtless meant 
for sirens' heads, on the inside of an early Etruscan bracelet. 

Epirote Voting Disks. ^ In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIII, 1911, pp. 121-126 
(pi.; 5 figs.), I. N". SvoRONOS publishes a bronze disk from Epirus on one 
side of which in monogram are the letters A Fl PAN ; the other side is smooth 
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(Fig. 5). Nine other specimens are in the Karapanos collection from 
Dodona, now in the National Museum at Athens. Some of them have holes 
in the middle. The writer shows that they are Epirote voting disks and that 
the monogram stands for AHEIPQTAN. Incidentally the interpretation 
of this monogram explains a similar monogram on a series of bronze coins 
not hitherto understood. 

The Meniscus. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 48-49, E. Petersen 
has a few remarks on the meniscus or three-cornered crescent found in the 
Menelaum at Sparta and published in B.S.A. XV, p. 149. As a device for 
protecting the head of a statue from birds, it is a form derived from the 
simple spike, which was also extensively used, and indeed appears here as 
the axis on which the movable crescent turns, thickened above and below 
to keep the latter from slipping up or down. 

Representations of the Omphalos. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIII, 1911, 
pp. 301-316 (13 figs.), I. N. SvoRONOS discusses an unpublished decree in 
Athens relating to an i$r)yr)Ti^s (mentioned by Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
1898, Beiblatt, col. 43). Above the text between two standing figures are 
two eagles on either side of an omphalos. The writer attempts a restoration 
of the inscription; and shows that representations of the omphalos were 
common in temples of Pythian Apollo. The eagles represent the golden 
eagles which were destroyed by the Phocians. 

A Contemporary Defence of Lord Elgin. — In Athen. October 7, 1911, 
pp. 433-434 a contemporary defence of Lord Elgin for his removal of the 
Parthenon marbles which has hitherto escaped notice is reprinted. It 
appeared in The Belle Assemblee for August, 1810, and recounts how the 
Turks were destroying the sculptures for lime at the time Lord Elgin 
removed them from Athens. 

Notes on Thessalian Antiquities. — In 'Ap^- 'E<^. (formerly 'E<^. 
*ApX'), 1910, pp. 407-408, A. S. Arvanitopoullos notes a few additions 
and corrections to his article, ibid., pp. 87, 89-90, 94, and to an article by 
Hiller in Hermes, XLVI, 1911, p. 154. He also criticises Hiller for publish- 
ing (Berl. Phil. W. 1911, p. 62) without due acknowledgment material sup- 
plied by himself. 

Nauarch and Nesiarch. — From Delian and other inscriptions, W. W. 
Tarn has got together the scanty available facts about the six or seven 
men who held the offices of Nauarch and Nesiarch in the Aegean under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and concludes that the Nauarch was virtually vice- 
roy of the islands, in many instances exercising the authority of the king, 
while the Nesiarch was only a sort of Egyptian Resident, acting as a chan- 
nel of communication between the islanders and the king, but wholly lack- 
ing in authority. (J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 251-259.) 

Psyttaleia. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. (formerly 'E<^. 'ApxO' 1910, pp. 383-393, 
K. J. Beloch, reiterating his view set forth in Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 477 fF., 
that Psyttaleia is to be identified with the island of St. George, well withhi 
the straits of Salamis, instead of Lipsokoutala, which is outside in the 
direction of Piraeus, answers, point by point, the criticism of this view by 
P. D. Rhediades in 'E<^. 'Apx- 1909, pp. 45 ff. 

Odysseus the Ascetic — In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVI, 1911, 4 (viii, 
215 pp.), C. Fries publishes under the title ' Studien zur Odyssee. II. 
Odysseus der Bhikshu * an elaborate study in which he compares the wander- 
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ings and sufferings of Odysseus to those of an Oriental hero undertaken fur 
purposes of purification. Odysseus is a cosmic hero. He is the Sun which 
puts to flight the Stars (suitors) which surround the Moon (Penelope). 

Methods of Wearing the Hair in Athens. — In Class. Phil. VI, 1911, 
pp. 479-481, F. B. Tarbell discusses the archaeological evidence for the 
methods of hair-dressing used by girls and by married women at Athens. 

The Greek Commonwealth. — Another book of popularization in the 
best sense has been issued by the Clarendon Press (Alfred E. Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonwealth ; Politics and Economics in Fifth-century Athens^ 
Oxford, 1911, Clarendon Press. 454 pp. ; 2 maps. 8vo. 85. Qd. net). After 
four short chapters on the geography of Greece, the author discusses Politics 
in eight chapters : 'Fellowship, or the Rule of Public Opinion'; 'Custom 
or the Rule of the Family ' ; * Efficiency, or the Rule of the Magistrate ' ; 
' Gentleness, or the Rule of Religion ' ; ' Law, or the Rule of Fair Play ' ; 
' Self-government, or the Rule of the People ' ; ' Liberty, or the Rule of 
Empire ' ; ' Happiness, or the Rule of Love.' The last chapter is a new 
translation of the funeral speech which Thucydides put into the mouth of 
Pericles. Seventeen chapters on Economics follow : One on ' Poverty ' ; 
one on 'Use and Want'; four on * The Growing City'; six on 'City Eco- 
nomies'; ^Ye on * Imperial Economics.' The Conclusion treats of the 
Peloponnesian War. A chronological table, indexes, etc., are appended. 
The attempt is made to infuse life into our conceptions of Greek life and 
history, especially at Athens, but also, in so far as our information suffices, 
elsewhere. The thoughts and habits that underlay the sturdy and enthusi- 
astic patriotism of the Athenians are, even more than the material aspects 
of ancient life, the real subject of the book. All sources of information — 
literary, epigraphical, and archaeological — are drawn upon. 

Some Dorian Descendants ?~ In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-1910), 
pp. 258-280 (2 pis. ; 3 figs.), Charles H. Hawses publishes measurements 
and descriptions of the Albanians (Chegs), Tsakonians, and Sphakiots (in 
southwestern Crete), all of whom claim Dorian ancestry. He finds that no 
race is pure, but there is considerable agreement among the three, more 
particularly in the structural characteristics; and there is remarkable accord 
in the sagittal contours of the head. The main type is inclined to be of 
a more than average stature, and though in the main dark, has a consider- 
able percentage of lighter-eyed, and a sprinkling of light or medium-haired. 

North Greek Festivals and the Worship of Dionysus. — In B.S.A. 
XVI (session 1909-1910), pp. 232-253 (10 figs.), A. J. B. Wage describes 
festivals still celebrated, though with less completeness than a few decades 
ago, in northern Greece. In some regions the celebration takes place at or 
about the Xew Year, in others in the spring. A feature common to all is 
the death and resurrection of some one, usually a bridegroom. In most cases 
one of the two principal characters is disguised in skins or wears a skin 
mask. The songs sung often have to do with harvest, rain, or the like. 
Whether the festival is a survival of the worship of Dionysus or not, it is 
impossible to say. 

The Hybristika. — In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-1910), pp. 212-219, 
W. R. Halliday discusses Herodotus VI, 83 (the account of the straits to 
which Argos was reduced by the victory of Cleomenes I), Plutarch, Mul. 
Vist. 245, E, F, and the various festivals in which women wear men's clothes. 
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men wear women's clothes, and slaves enjoy temporary freedom. These 
festivals may be originally connected with the passing from childhood to 
manhood or womanhood, or with marriage, and there hangs about them a 
sentiment of unity and good will, similar to that expressed by the exchange 
of gifts and cards at Christmas or the New Year. 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

"Wooden Temples of Central Italy. — The reconstniction of the 
ancient wooden temples of the Latins and Etruscans as covered with a 
sheathing of painted terra-cotta on walls as well as roof and cornice, was 
discussed by Herr Borrman at the April (1910) meeting of the Berlin Ar- 
chaeological Society, in connection with a posthumous publication on that 
subject from the Danish archaeologist, Ludvig Fenger, who died March 9, 
1905. {Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 41-42.) 

The Temple of the Dioscuri at Naples. — The pediment group of the 
temple of the Dioscuri at Naples, which was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1688, was discussed by A. Trendelenburg at the May (1910) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society. It is known through two written descrip- 
tions and a drawing made in 1540, which gives the inscription, a dedication 
to the Dioscuri and the City, with great accuracy. The figures are: A 
Triton at either end; next to these, personifications of Campania and the 
Volturnus ; then Apollo and Artemis, who were worshipped at Naples ; then 
the Twin Gods, one of whom is missing ; and in the centre, presumably, a 
personification of the City. To the last point Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
objected that the dative ttoXci is not to be taken in a religious sense, but as 
the receiver of a gift. (Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 54-57.) 

The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. — In Mel Arch. Hist. XXXI, 
1911, pp. 247-275, a preliminary account of the present condition of the 
ruins of the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, and of its general arrangement, 
is given by E. Hebrard and J. Zeiller, who have been engaged in this 
work for some years under the commission of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres. Their complete report, including also a restoration of the 
palace, a study of the artistic influences which can be observed in its con- 
struction and which proceeded from it, and the history of the monument, 
is to be published during the current year in Paris. 

SCUIiPTURB 

Sculptures In Boldgna. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 127-173 (24 
figs.), Pericle Ducati, after giving a list of previously known ancient 
sculptures in Bologna, describes, illustrate^s, and discusses twenty-one hith- 
erto unpublished works : (1) Broken head of a youth, of gray-brown basalt. 
A rather mechanical copy of a work of a time somewhat before 450 b.c. 
Probably Apollo. (2) Bearded herm, of marble. The inscription is pub- 
lished by Kaibel, Inscr. gr. Siciliae et Itallae, No. 1201. It may be com- 
pared with the herm in the Lateran, that from Ephesus (now in Vienna) 
and the herm by Alcamenes, from Pergamon. (3) Torso of a youth, of a style 
somewhat later than that of Polyclitus, perhaps Attic, perhaps a more direct 
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continuation of Polyclitan tradition. It bears some resemblance to the right- 
hand (from the spectator's point of view) figure in the group from Ildefonso. 
(4) Torso of a youth, which is compared to the left-hand figure in the group 
from Ildefonso. Perhaps Apollo. (5) Torso of Aphrodite. Apparently the 
goddess was arranging her hair. (6) Torso of crouching Aphrodite, finely 
wrought. A variant of the type of the Aphrodite by Doidalsas. (7) Group 
of a young Satyr with the infant Dionysus on his shoulder. It resembles 
closely the replicas in Naples and in the Villa Albani. (8) Torso of a hero, 
perhaps one of the Dioscuri, derived from an original of the fifth century. 
It may be compared with the Diomedes in Munich. (9) Fragment (upper 
part of female figure in high relief) from an Attic grave-stele of the end 
of the fifth century. (10) Votive relief to the Dioscuri, well composed and 
executed. Probably made early in the fourth century. (11) Fragment 
(Victory) of a " citharedic " relief. Before the winged Victory is an ompha- 
los. (12) Fragment of a bas-relief of the time of Augustus. A sacrifice 
(or procession) was represented. Qnly a ram's head is well preserved. 
(13) Funerary urn decorated with ivy and, at the corners, with rams' heads 
(C.I.L, VI, No. 13756; Altmann, Die romischen Grabaltare, Fig. 99, p. 124). 
A fine example of work of the Claudian period. (14) Round urn of Her- 
mippus (CJ.L. VI, No. 10088, Altmann ; l. c. p. 133). Only half is preserved. 
Decorated with armor, two boars, two bulls, and a chariot. (15) Urn of 
Mussius Trophimus (CJ.L, VI, No. 22765; Altmann, l. c. p. 129, No. 118 and 
p. 271). Below the inscription, the drunken Silenus on an ass. (16) Roman 
portrait (Livia?). (17) Head of Lucius Verus. (18) Fragment of a male 
head detached from a relief of the time of the Antonines. (19) Head of a 
young man, of the time of the Severi, perhaps a portrait of Alexander 
Severus. (20) Portrait of a young woman of the time of the Severi. (21) 
Female portrait head of late imperial times. The coiffure of the first cen- 
tury A.D. is imitated. 

Roman Remains in the Renaissance. — In Rom. Mitt, XXVI, 1911, 
pp. 288-328 (pi. ; 17 figs.), P. G. Huebner presents the results of his studies 
of Roman antiques as known to the artists of the Renaissance, with special 
reference to the Jupiter of Versailles and other statues of the Villa Madama ; 
to the drawings of van Heemskerck representing statues ; to the placing of 
the Dioscuri of Monte Cavallo; and the pedagogue of the Niobe group. 
The plate reproduces a painting of van Heemskerck's at Haarlem, represent- 
ing the excavation of the Jupiter of Versailles, with a Roman background 
of interest to every student of topography. 

The Statue of an Athlete in the Capitoline Museum. — A statue of 
an athlete in the Capitoline Museum (unhappily restored by the addition of 
an ancient head of Augustus) has been newly examined by Ada Maviglia, 
whose results appear in B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 137-157 (11 figs.). 
It had been pronounced by Petersen a replica of the Diadumenus of 
Polyclitus, but the writer, comparing it with the so-called Diadumenus of 
Madrid, and after careful study of the methods of throwing the javelin, 
claims the discovery of a new motive in sculpture, — that of the athlete in 
the act of winding up the thong (amentum) , preparatory to throwing his 
javelin. 

A Roman Portrait Bust.— In ,Th. Oe^t. Arch. J. XIV, 1911, 121-129 
(2 pis. ; 6 figs.), H. SiTTE publishes a small Roman portrait bust (Fig. 6) 
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found at Wels (the Roman Ovilava), Austria, and now in the museum of 
that town. It is of bronze with eyes of silver set in, and represents a curly- 
haired, smooth-faced man who has not been identified. It dates from the 

first half of the second century a.d. and is an 
interesting example of Roman portraiture. 

A Roman Portrait Head. — A marble 
head, the portrait of some young member 
of the Julian-Claudian family, found some 
. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ sixty years ago at Bosham in Sussex, Eng- 

L^^^^^^^^^^^^B land, is published by E. Hayerfield in 

P"''^H|^H^^V Arch, Anz. 1911, cols. 306-808. It is not 

' *• ^^^^^^^ certainly known whether this is a relic of 

Roman times in Britain, possibly coming 
from the neighboring Chichester, which was 
the home of the petty king Cogidubnus, or 
was brought from Italy in modern times and 
temporarily lost. 

A Bronze Statue. — The reconstruction 

of a bronze statue, apparently of Valens or 

Valentinian I, found io fragments in the bed 

of the Tiber near Ponte Sisto, is attempted 

by G. Dehn in Rom. Mitt. XXVI, 1911, 

1 ^^^b^-N^V^ PP- 238-259 (2 pis.; 12 figs.). 

I ^^^^^hHM^^ Roman Reliefs in the Louvre. — In B. 

L *.^^^^^. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 373-377, E. Miction 

calls attention to two pieces of a frieze orna- 
mented with masks and palmettes which has 
been in the Louvre for about one hundred 
years. He compares them with twelve fragments of a similar frieze found 
by Boni in 1900 in the sanctuary of Juturna in Rome and with nine other 
fragments found in other parts of Rome and suggests that they may have 
belonged to the same building. 

Reliefs of the Arch of Constantine. — The medallions on the Arch of 
Constantine are the subject of fresh study by Margarete Bieber in Rom. 
Mitt. XXVI, 1911, pp. 214-237 (2 figs.; pL). She is convinced that the 
medallions were produced in the time of Hadrian and in his honor; that the 
heads in the sacrificial scenes (Hercules and Apollo) were worked over into 
the features of Philippus Arabs for a monument commemorating the mil- 
lennium of the city, in 248 a.d. ; that Constantine, who interpolated his own 
features into all the other reliefs, spared those of Philippus alone, because as 
a Christian he did not wish to appear in pagan sacrifices. In Berl. Phil. W. 
XXXI, 1911, cols. 1239 f., J. Sieveking states that after a fresh examination 
of the heads in the medallions on the arch of Constantine from the casts at 
St. Germain, he is convinced that the only well-preserved head on the south 
side (X"o. 32) represents Constantine. He rejects Miss Bieber's identifica- 
tion of the two heads in the Apollo and Hercules sacrifice on the north side 
as portraits of Philippus Arabs. 

Roman Reliefs in Belgrade. — Two reliefs in the museum of Belgrade 
are interpreted by M. Rostowzew in Rcim. Mitt. XXVI, 1911, pp. 267-283 
(2 figs.). One represents a Roman speculator on a journey in a four-wheeled 
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carriage ; the other a Roman banker or merchant in the act of looking over 
his accounts. 

Roman Gravestones in Dacia. — In Dolgozatoh az Erdelyi Nemzeti 
Muzeum, II, 1911, pp. 275-287 (9 figs.), A. Schober publishes nine Roman 
gravestones from Dacia, on which two or more busts are carved within a 
circle or wreath. This type of monument is also found in Pannonia. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

An Ossuary from Bste. — In B. Pal. It. XXXVII, 1911, pp. 72-103, G. 
Ghirardini discusses an ossuary found at Este. It is a vase 28 cm. high 
and 30 cm. in diameter, and has a black ground adorned with red figures of 
men and animals. The latter, eleven in number, are of four types, one of 
which represents a stag. The date is probably not earlier than the second 
half of the fifth century, and Ghirardini believes that the decoration shows 
the attempt of a local artist to treat figures borrowed from the native art 
(as shown on situlae which he describes) in a manner imitating imported 
Greek red-figured vases. 

A Vase in the Castellani Collection. — A vase with figures of Minerva, 
Hercules, and Hebe, in the Castellani collection of the Conservatori 
Museum is considered in detail by N. Putorti in B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 
1911, pp. 68-79 (2 figs.). It is Etruscan, or Faliscan. 

South Italian Vases. — To the history of the ceramic art in the south 
of Italy V. Macchioro makes a valuable contribution in Rom. Mitt. XXVI, 
1911, pp. 187-213, based largely upon studies in the archives of the Naples 
museum, to determine the provenance of the vases. 

Architectural Landscape in Roman Painting. — An elaborate treatise 
on architectural landscape in Hellenistic-Roman decorative painting by 
M. RoSTOWZEW appears in Rom. Mitt. XXVI, 1911, pp. 1-185 (11 pis.; 67 
figs.). A large part of the work is devoted to architectural landscape in the 
second, third, and fourth Pompeian styles respectively ; the remainder to 
the types of buildings found in the Roman and Pompeian landscapes, as 
compared with the products of Hellenistic and Greek art, in reliefs, ceram- 
ics, etc. The literary sources for Roman landscape are fully treated, 
while an excursus considers landscape in decorative painting, reliefs, and 
mosaic, outside of Pompeii and after its destruction. 

The Fresco Paintings of the Villa Gargiulo at Pompeii. — In Berl. 
Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, col. 727, O. Rossbach defends his interpretation of 
No. XYI of the fresco paintings of the Yilla Gargiulo, reasserting that the 
object held by the kneeling woman is a tunny. P. Hermann, discussing 
the same fresco {ibid. XXXI, 1911, cols. 757 ff.), sides with Sieveking and 
holds there can be no doubt but that the object is a basket containing the 
covered phallos. The kneeling woman is on the point of uncovering the 
contents of the basket ; the other turns away in horror and lifts a lash or 
switch to strike her. In other words, this is not a '' flagellation scene." 

INSCRIPTIONS 

A Fragment of a Lex Horreorum. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, 
pp. 79-83, A. VoGLiANO, comparing the lex horreorum published by Gatti 
(B. Com. Rom. 1885, pp. 119 ff.) and a similar inscription published by 
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Marini (Inscrizioni doUari, p. 114), partially completes the fragment 
reported by Pasqai in Not Scav. 1910, p. 90. He also restores the fragmen- 
tary Greek grave inscription found at Ostia (Not. Scav. 1910, p. 16). 

The Fasti of the Augurs. — A new fragment of the Fasti of the augurs, 
found apparently in the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia, some years ago, 
and then lost, has been recovered and placed in the collection at S. Fran- 
cesca Komana, It is of early imperial date, but relates to the cooptation of 
certain augurs of 462, 439, and 390 B.C. (G. Gatti, B, Com. Bom. 
XXXIX, 1911, pp. 180-183.) 

The Gamala Inscriptions at Ostia. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, 
pp. 143-230, J. Carcopino discusses exhaustively the two Gamala inscrip- 
tions at Ostia (C.I.L. XIV, 375, 376). He maintains the authenticity of 
the latter part of No. 376, and supports HomoUe's theory that these inscrip- 
tions do not refer to one man, P. Lucilius Gamala, but to two of that name, 
the elder of whom held office in Ostia from the latter part of the reign of 
Augustus to the first years of Claudius, and the younger died in 179 a.d. 
One inscription (375) was engraved in 44 a.d., and the other (376) between 
166 and 180. These conclusions find additional support in recent topo- 
graphical discoveries at Ostia. 

A Roman Military Diploma. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 
130-134 (2 figs.), V. DoBRUSKf publishes a bronze military diploma found 
at Prodanovci, Bulgaria, and now in the museum at Sofia. It is the first 
leaf of a diptych, engraved on both sides, and almost perfectly preserved. 
It bears the name of the emperor, Maximinus Thrax, and dates from the 
year 237 a.d. 

Funeral Inscriptions. — In Atene e Roma, XIV, 1911, cols. 214-224, A. 
De-Marchi collects under the title ' Cronaca e facezia nelle iscrizioni sepol- 
crali latine * a number of funeral inscriptions from C.I.L. which record vio- 
lent deaths in the manner of modern newspaper paragraphs. He also adds 
a number of epitaphs which, for one reason or another, appear absurd. 

Inscriptions with the Name of Domitian. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 
1911, pp. 197-204, G. CoRRADi emends two Greek inscriptions which men- 
tion Domitian, CJ.G. Ill, 5043 and 4333. 

Sepulchral Inscriptions in Baltimore. — In The American Journal of 
Philology, XXXII, 1911, pp. 166-187, II. L. Wilson publishes thirty-four 
Latin sepulchral inscriptions, for the most part found in Rome, now at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their 'Review of Epigraph ic Publications 
relative to Roman Antiquity' for January-June, 1911, R. Cagnat and 
M. Besnier give the text of eighty -eight inscriptions and notes on epi- 
graphic publications. Twenty inscriptions are in Greek, one in Greek and 
Latin, the others in Latin. 

COINS 

XJnpublishod Roman Coins. — Sixty-seven coins of the empire, from 
Nero to Julian, belonging to the collection of Joachim Scheyer of Milan, are 
now published by F. Gnecchi (R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 151-164; pi.). 
L. Paulon publishes (ibid. pp. 185-198 ; pi.) fifty-eight coins of the republic 
and empire from his own collection which are either thus far entirely 
unpublished or show variations from already known types. 
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Roman Coins with Names of the Moneyers. — The series of articles 
by L. Laffranchi on various styles in Roman coinage is continued by one 
{R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 319-327 ; pi.) on the last Roman coins (quad- 
rantes) that contain the names of the triumviri monetales. These coins the 
writer assigns to the reigns of Tiberius, Gains, and Claudius, and Judges 
that they show the waning influence of the senate over coinage. 

Tv^ro Hoards of Republican Bronzes. — Two recently discovered hoards 
of bronze coins of the Roman republic have probably contributed more than 
any other similar finds toward the settlement of many vexed questions of 
date, successive weight reductions, and the like, that have long engaged the 
attention of numismatists. One of these hoards was discovered in the 
neighborhood of Ostia in August, 1908, and 176 pieces of it w^ere described 
by F. Gnecchi {R. ItaL Num. 1909, pp. 11 ff.). The complete hoard num- 
bered 232 pieces, and was remarkable among other things for the inclusion of 
no less than three dupondii of the uncial system, all restruck on other pieces. 
The number of known uncial dupondii is thus increased to five. The second 
hoard was found at Avola (Sicily), and described by P. Orsi (^Not. Scav. 
1909, pp. 62 fE.). LoREJsrziNA Cesano now examines both hoards in detail, 
with various analytic tables and classifications, and propounds a considerable 
number of highly important conclusions therefrom. The five known uncial 
dupondii are pictured in a plate. {R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 275-317 ; pi.) 

Dated Coins of Caesar and Antony. — The inscription J_|| on an 
aureus of Julius Caesar must be interpreted as commemorating the fact 
that fifty-two years had elapsed between 102 B.C., when Caesar's kinsman, 
Marius, repulsed the Teutons, and 49 B.C. (the date of the coin), when 
Caesar had just completed the subjugation of Gaul. The inscriptions XL 
and XLI on coins of Antony struck at Lugdunum mark an attempt, for 
which abundant precedent can be found in post-Alexandrine Greece and 
even on a coin of JSTemausus, to chronicle the establishment of the town by 
reference to the years of life of him, its official founder and patronus. (M. 
Caspari, Nu7n. Chron. 1911, pp. 101-108 ; 2 figs.) 

Coinage of the Second Triumvirate. — The history of the triumvirate 
of Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian from 44 to 31 B.C., is reviewed by XL A. 
Grueber, with reference to its illustration from coinage, in Num. Chron. 
1911, pp. 109-152 (2 pis.). 

A Bronze of Q. Oppius. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. XIII, 1911, pp. 25-30, 
W. V. VoiGT discusses a Roman bronze coin which has on the obverse 
Venus wdth a diadem facing to the right, and behind her a half moon ; and 
on the reverse. Victory holding a palm branch and basket moving to the 
left, but with head turned to the right, and inscribed Q. OPPIVS PR. 
It was coined outside of Rome about 36 or 31 B.C. 

A Silver Medallion of Geta. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, cols. 183- 
185 (2 tigs.), K. Regling publishes a silver medallion from the Weber sale 
and now in the Berlin museum. It has on the obverse the head of Geta 
with the legend P. Septimius Geta Caes., and on the reverse three goddesses 
with scales and horn of plenty with the words aequitaii puhlicae. It was 
coined shortly before 209 a.d. and is a unique piece. 

Bordered Medallion of Decius and Etruscilla. — A bordered medal- 
lion with the head of Decius on one side and of Etruscilla alone on the 
other, a type not before known, was found at Rome toward the end of the 
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year 1910, and came into the possession of F. Gnecchi, who publishes it in 
M. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 147-148 (fig.)- 

The Coins of Constantine. — In the second volume of his elaborate 
study of the coins of Constantine, Jules Maurice discusses, by way of 
introduction, the religious history of his reign, the solar dynasty of the 
second Flavians, the Christian empire of Constantine, a new theory on 
Christian signs on coins, and deified abstractions on the reverses. He then 
describes in succession the coins from the mints of London, Lyons, Aries, 
Tarragona, Siscia, Sirmium, Serdica, Thessalonica, Constantinople, and 
Heraclaea in Thrace. A third volume dealing with the eastern mints will 
complete the work. [Numismatique Constantinienne. Par Jules Maurice. 
Paris, 1911, Leroux. Vol. II, cxxxvi, 612 pp.; 17 pis.] 

Monetary System of Etruria. — The first part of a treatise by a Hun- 
garian, E. KovACS, on the monetary system of Etruria, appears in a French 
translation in R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 367-403, and other parts will 
follow (see A. J. A. XV, p. 569). 

Aquileia-Chrysopolis. — W. Kubitschek is yet unconvinced by the 
discovery of a third lead tessera with the Chrysopolis inscription that the 
name is not due to falsifications by Cigoi. (Num, Z, 1910, pp. 44-47, pi. ; 
cf . ibid. 1909, pp. 38 ff.) 

Hail to Hadrian. — W. Kubitschek would combine and interpret the 
abbreviated inscriptions on the two sides of a lead tessera published in the 
Catalogue des plombs de la bibliotheque nationale by Rostowzew and Prou 
(Paris, 1900; p. 43), as Augusta Hadriano salus felix Sabina, for the form 
of which greeting he quotes abundant precedent. (Num. Z. 1911, pp. 
47-49.) 

Type of Roma on Colonial Coinages. — The imitation of the type of 
Roma head on denarii of the republican era by certain cities which owned 
Roman origin, is discussed by G. Pansa in R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, 
pp. 199-208 (5 figs.). 

Fabrication of Medals of Two Metals. —In R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 
1911, pp. 165-184, R. Mo WAT discusses the use of medallions in general, 
and the mode of their fabrication, especially of those of two metals. 

The Temple of Jupiter Vltor. — A medal of Alexander Severus, repre- 
senting a temple in a peribolus, approached by a broad staircase and propy- 
laea, is used by P. Bigot (B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 80-85; 3 figs.), 
to combat Huelsen's site for the Temple of Apollo. Bigot identifies the 
temple on the medal with that of Jupiter Vltor, and places it in the Vigna 
Barberini, close to S. Sebastiano. 

Bordered Medallion with Apparatus for Suspension. — The theory 
that large medallions of bronze were used for the adornment of military 
standards has lacked support by the discovery of any that showed traces of 
arrangements for such attachment. The medallion in the possession of 

E. J. Seltman, believed by him to show such signs, does not appeal to all 
others (cf. R. Mowat in R. Ital Num. XXIV, 1911, p. 167 and note). 

F. Gnecchi now publishes a bordered medallion of Commodus, to which is 
attached a chain of three figure-of-eight links, ending in a fourth larger and 
of the character of a clasp. Gnecchi is sure that it cannot have been thus 
hung on a military standard, but is unable further to define its purpose. 
(R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 129-130; fig.) 
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Medallion attached to a Roman Standard. — C. O. Seltman takes 
up the cudgels in defence of the attribution to a Roman standard of the 
medallion of Nero owned by E. J. Seltman, on which doubt was again 
cast by R. Mowat in an article in R. Ital, Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 165 ff. 
(see above). M. Seltman promises a fuller article soon, and adds a few 
remarks against M. Mowat's theory that the outer ring of metal in the 
case of bordered medallions was to strengthen the Han against the blows of 
the hammer. (/?. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 407-409.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Early Inhabitants of Capri. — In B. Pal. It. XXXVII, 1911, pp. 57-62, 
two Italian geologists, Bassani and Galdieri, after a study of the strata 
in excavations near the Certosa at Capri, discuss the age of instruments 
found there, and suggest the probability that the island was inhabited as 
early as the end of the glacial period, or a little later, by a race which al- 
ready knew the use of fire. 

Eneolithic Civilization in Umbria. — The contents of a tomb at Cer- 
reta in Umbria, described by G. A. Colini in B. Pal. It. XXXVII, 1911, 63- 
71, bring additional proofs of the existence of an eneolithic civilization in 
Umbria. 

Italo-Etruscan Antiquities from Nemi. — A terra-cotta tempietto from 
Nemi and some other unpublished monuments of the Italo-Etruscan period 
are exhaustively treated by G. E. Rizzo in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIIl, 1910, pp. 
281-321 (8 figs. ; 3 pis.) ; and XXXIX, 1911, pp. 23-61 (13 figs.) ; with 
appendix on pertinent discoveries by R. Men^garelli (pp. 62-67). 

The Roman Fasti. — In ReJid. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 315-338, T. 
Georgi controverts G. Costa's conclusion that the Roman Fasti are derived 
from one source, and criticises most sharply his attempts to restore them to 
their original form. 

The Lex Latina of Heraclea. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 157- 
168, E. Pais, in his third article on the nature and date of the Lex Latina of 
Heraclea refutes G. De Sanctis' contention (Atti della R. Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino, Vol. XLV. Adunanza 26 die. 1909, p. 13 dell' estratto) 
that the law is not a lex saiura, but a code borrowed from Rome by the 
Heracleotes. The date 45 B.C. cannot be inferred from Cicero ad Fam. VI, 
18. That Caesar had no need to have recourse to leges saturae as being all- 
powerful, he denies. The incoherence of the law, which seems to De Sanctis 
un-Caesarean, may be due to the conservatism of legal terminology ; and, 
furthermore, Caesar is not to be held accountable for the external form of 
the law. These laws are not an excerpt or digest of Roman laws chosen by 
Heraclea, for even if she had had the right to choose, the decadent little 
city would hardly have chosen Rome's aedile laws or those touching the rex 
sacrorum, or Roman triumphs. De Sanctis thinks the collection due to the 
Hellenic city's love of codifying laws ; but Heraclea must have lost by this 
time its Greek character almost completely. 

The Horrea Germaniciana. — The remains of buildings on the south- 
west side of the Temple of Augustus, which had been conjecturally identified 
with the Horrea Germaniciana of the Notitla (cp. Platner, 2d ed. p. 165), 
are now announced as the Horrea Germaniciana et Agrippiana by G. S. 
Graziosi. (5. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 158-172; fig.) 
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The Corona Nuptialis. — In Mel. Arch, Hist. XXXI, 1911, pp. 309-319, 
J. ScHRiJNEN attempts to show that during the third century a.d. the use 
of the ancient Roman corona nuptialis was revived at Christian weddings, 
and that evidence in support of this view can be found in certain represen- 
tations on vases (^fondi d'oro) of the third and fourth centuries. 

Mediaeval Views of Rome. — Some hitherto unknown perspective views 
of Rome by artists of the Quattrocento are published by Ch. Huelsen in 
B. Com, Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 3-22 (fig.; 5 pis., one in colors). The 
paintings are from the fronts of coffers (cassoni) in the Jarves collection at 
New Haven, at Hanover, or at Turin. 

Roman Foot Rules. — In B. Soc Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 343-347, A. Heron 
DE ViLLEFOssE pubUshcs a list of Roman foot rules of bronze found in 
different parts of France. One folds up into three sections, the others fold 
in the middle. Other specimens have been found in Italy, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere. An ivory rule at Brugg has marks upon it dividing it into 
twelve equal parts on the upper side, and into four parts on the lower. The 
bronze rules are usually marked off into sixteen equal parts. 

The Topography of Naples. — In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 135-144 (fig.), 
A. SoRRENTiNO discusses the evidence for the topography of ancient Naples 
and concludes that the archaeological discoveries confirm the statement of 
Livy that Palaeopolis and Xeapolis were distinct towns near each other; 
and that the former was located at S. Giovanni Maggiore. 

The City Walls of Ostia. — In Berl. Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, cols. 1390 f., 
A. W. Van Buren corrects the report of the excavations in Ostia given in 
Not. Scav. 1910, p. 134, in one respect : " The wall as originally constructed 
had no opus quadratura facing ; but consisted, in its plain stretches, simply 
of the opus incertum at present existing, which, however, has this structural 
peculiarity, that it was laid not with a perfectly plain vertical exterior, but 
with slight horizontal rebates at intervals of about .5 meter, the only pro- 
jecting corner which is now visible being faced with small rectangular 
blocks.'* 

Late Roman and Byzantine Guilds. — In his Spdtromische und 
hyza7itinische Zunfte (Leipzig, 1911, Dieterich. x, 180 pp. Klio, Beiheft IX) 
A. Stockle publishes a careful study of late Roman and Byzantine guilds 
as set forth in the Edict of Leo the Wise. He discusses the number and 
functions of the guilds, their organization, relation to the state, etc., and 
adds full indices. 

The Burgarii. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 128-132, E. Chenon shows 
that, as J. Godefroy declared in 1736, the burgarii, that is, the inhabitants 
of the burgi or small forts erected to protect the Roman limes, were public 
slaves. They do not appear to have existed as a class after the fourth 
century a.d. 

SPAIN 

The Human Figure on Neolithic Monuments. — In R. £t. Anc. XIII, 
1911, pp. 437-452 (56 figs.), G. H. Luquet discusses the representations of 
the human figure on Iberian neolithic monuments. He divides them into 
three classes according to their apparent date and thinks that they point to 
the cult of a fertility divinity. 

An Inscription from Sasamdn. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911^ pp. 402-406 
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(fig.), E. Albert ini publishes a Latin inscription found at Sasamdn 
(Burgos) in 1905, upon which the adjective Suestatiensis occurs. The 
correct spelling of the name of the town Suestatium, which was about one 
hundred miles from Sasamdn, was not previously known. 

Decipherment of Inscriptions in Spain. — In Exp. Times, XXII, 1911, 
p. 520, R. M. LiTHGOw claims that Major Santos Ferreira has discovered 
four separate alphabets, whereby he has been enabled to read on old coins, 
etc., inscriptions which have hitherto been supposed to be in an illegible 
Celtiberian language. These coins give as a rule the name of the colony 
in Latin or Greek, but have besides another inscription in this unknown 
speech. His discoveries disclose this to be Hebrew, or some language allied 
to it. 

The Iron Javelin of the Iberians. — In R. £t. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 
453-456 (2 figs.), J. Dechelette points out that an iron javelin found in 
1878 at Avezac-Prat, in Ha utes-Py rentes, is the weapon called by Diodorus 
(V, 34) a-avviov oXomSrfpov. It is 1.82 m. long, barbed, and entirely of iron. 
It is an Iberian invention. 

FRANCE 

Names on the Arch at Orange. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 384-390 
(fig.), J. Dechelette argues that the inscriptions on the Gallic shields on 
the Roman arch at Orange are the names of makers of shields, not of Gallic 
chiefs. He compares the knife scabbards made at Baden (Aquae Helveticae) 
inscribed with the name Gemellianus. 

Sigilla Ware at La Madeleine. — In Rom.- Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 90-93, 
Delmann discusses the type of sigilla ware made at La Madeleine during 
the reign of Trajan, 

HOLLAND 

Frisian Pottery and Sigilla Ware. — In Rom.- Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, 
pp. 60-64, P. C. J. A. BoELES discusses the pottery and sigilla ware found in 
the so-called Terpen (mounds) in Friesland and Groningen (Holland). 
The native Frisian ware he dates from the first century a.d. and later. The 
sigilla ware (more than 200 fragments with some perfect specimens 'are now 
placed in the local museum) represents different types, throwing an inter- 
esting light on the early history of Roman occupation and Roman trade. 

SWITZERLAND 

Funerary Furniture from the Dolmens of Les C^vennes. — In R. Mt. 
Anc. XTII, 1911, pp. 430-436 (pi. ; 3 figs.), A. Cartier calls attention to 
various objects excavated near dolmens in Les C^vennes and now in the 
museum at Geneva. They consist of spear and arrow heads of stone, bronze 
daggers, pins, rings, etc. 

GERMANY 

The Site of Aliso. — Ludwig Schmidt, discusses the site of Aliso ; re- 
jecting both Oberaden and Haltern, he places it further up the Lippe, and 
thinks it probable that Aliso was founded on the site of Tiberius' winter 
quarters (campaign of 4-5 a.d.) near the modern Elsen. (Rom.- Germ. Kb. 
IV, 1911, pp. 93-95.) 
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Marble Coverings on Roman "Walls at Treves. — In Rom.-Germ. Kb. 
IV, 1911, pp. 76 f., E. Kruger discusses the method of attaching marble cov- 
erings to the walls of Roman buildings, prevalent in Treves. The marble 
slabs were fastened to the concrete by long iron clamps, one end bent into 
the shape of hooks. Mortar and not lead is the only material found to have 
been used to hold them in place. The museum at Treves possesses a large 
number of these clamps. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

A Silver Vase from Arras in Vienna. — In the Codex Pighianus of the 
Royal Library of Berlin, there are, besides copies of inscriptions, drawings 
of ancient monuments belonging to Cardinal de Granvelle. Among these 
appears a silver vase adorned with two bands of decoration, the upper repre- 
senting masks and various animals, the lower, sea monsters. In M. Soc. 
Ant, Fr. LXX, 1910, pp. 135-210 (2 figs.), fi. Michon shows that this vase, 
found at Arras in the sixteenth century, still exists in the museum at 
Vienna. A bust of Jupiter and a head of Juno belonging to the same 
collection are now in the Louvre. 

Archaeology in Croatia. — In Vjesnik, Nove Serije Sveska, XI, 1910-11, 
the following articles, written in the Croatian language, are of archaeological 
interest : pp. 23-39 (5 figs.) , J. Brun»mid discusses a Roman military diploma 
from Sisak; pp. 61-144 (266 figs.), the same writer continues his publication 
of the monuments in stone in the Croatian National Museum at Agram 
(Zagreb) ; pp. 145-240 (31 figs.), V. Hoffiller discusses the equipment of 
the Roman soldier in early imperial times ; pp. 241-277 (fig.)> J- BrunSmid 
examines certain hoards of coins found in Croatia and Slavonia. 

tJnpublished Dacian Coins. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti Muzeum, 
II, 1911, pp. 288-300 (6 figs.), I. Kovacs describes six unpublished Dacian 
coins in the National Museum at Kolozsvar, Hungary. He also publishes 
an Istrian coin of Alexander Severus with a figure of Tyche on the reverse. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Palaeolithic Remains at Northfleet. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1911, 
pp. 515-532 (3 pis.; 3 figs.), R. A. Smith discusses the palaeolithic imple- 
ments found in great numbers in recent years at Northfleet, Kent. 

The Palaeolithic Periods at Knowle Farm Pit. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIII, 1911, pp. 453-461 (2 pis.), H. G. O. Kendall discusses the palaeo- 
lithic implements which have been found in great quantities at Knowle 
Farm Pit. They correspond to the worked flints of Chelles, St. Acheul, 
Moustier, and Madeleine. He argues that the site was inhabited continu- 
ously for a very long time ; and that the gloss on the flints was produced by 
pressure and rubbing, fine sand and iron. 

Pleistocene Man in Jersey. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1911, pp. 449-480 
(6 pis.; 6 figs.), R. R. Marett describes the contents of two caves excavated 
on the island of Jersey. One of them and probably both date from pleisto- 
cene times. See also Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 363-366. 

The Cave-Dwelling at Wookey-Hole. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1911, 
pp. 565-592 (2 pis. ; 13 figs.), H. E. Balch and R. D. R. Troup describe the 
discoveries in the late Celtic and Romano-British cave-dwelling at Wookey- 
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Hole, near Wells, Somerset. These include weapons and tools of iron, bronze 
brooches, pins, needles, spindle whorls, querns, pottery, one lamp, human re- 
mains, Roman coins, etc. See alsoProc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 403-406. 

Lake-Dwellings in Holderness. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1911, pp. 
593-610 (2 pis. ; 12 figs.), R. A. Smith discusses the lake-dwellings discovered 
in Holderness, Yorkshire, in 1880-1881. 

A Prehistoric Route in Yorkshire. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, 
pp. 309-325 (8 maps; 7 figs.), E. Kitson Clark traces a prehistoric route 
across Yorkshire from Fridaythorpe by Stamford Bridge York, Tadcaster 
to Ilkley on the basis of earthworks, barrows, and finds of stone implements. 

A Romano-Celtic Brooch. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 406- 
407 (fig.), E. T. Leeds publishes a fibula of rare type found at Hook Norton, 
Oxfordshire. The best known example of the type is from Aesica, described 
by A. J. Evans {Archaeologia, LV, p. 179). It dates from about 200 a.d. 

AFRICA 

The Commercial Harbor and the Sea "Wall at Carthage. — In R. Arch. 
XVIII, 1911, pp. 229-255 (4 plans), Dr. Carton discusses remains of sea 
walls at Carthage. He finds that the commercial harbor of the Punic city 
occupied the site of the Roman thermae of Antoninus and the ground farther 
inland. This was filled with sand b}^ the waves after the first destruction 
of Carthage. The harbor for ships of war was at the southern extremity of 
the city and was connected with the commercial harbor by a great wall in 
the sea, strongly fortified. The wall was prolonged beyond the Cothon 
harbor along the northern side of the canal that connected the gulf of Tunis 
with the lake and then along the lake until it joined the wall that came from 
the bay of Utica. 

Surveying in Roman Africa. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXX, 1910, pp. 79- 
103, J. TouTAiN discusses surveying in Roman Africa in the light of docu- 
ments found in 1905, and shows that the criticisms of his work by Fr. 
Barthel (in W. kl. Phil. November 15, 1909) are untenable. 

The Name Agadir. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 390-392, R. Mowat 
calls attention to the fact that Agadir was the Phoenician name of Cadiz, as 
is shown by coins, and argues that the Moroccan town was a Phoenician 
foundation. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 

ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Prudentius' Dittochaeon and Palestine. — In Byz. Zeit. XX, 1911, pp. 
177-196, A. Baumstark argues that the backgrounds indicated in the pic- 
tures described in Prudentius' Dittochaeon correspond so closely with the 
details of Palestinian localities as described in the pilgrims' itineraries that 
the poet must have had in mind a series of pictures done by or imitated fi-om 
an early Christian artist of the school of Palestine. Such a series he be- 
lieves may be found in the nave-mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, 
in which the details of place-indication correspond closely to those in works 
of recognized Palestinian origin. 
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Oriental Prototypes for Early "Western Art. — Sir Martin Conway 
publishes in Burl, Mag. XIX, 1911, pp. 338-344, an "approximation" of 
the Gundestrup silver caldron in the Museum of Norse Antiquities at Co- 
penhagen with certain Sassanid silver plates which indicates an Oriental 
origin for the decoration of the western monument. The same relation may- 
be seen by comparing the Gothic gold and garnet ornaments from Varna 
in the Berlin museum with the ear-rings represented in the sculptures of 
the Bharhut Tope. 

The Relief of Porphyrios. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 77-85 
(5 figs.), Jean Ebersolt discusses the monument of Porphyrios, which 
stands in the atrium of the church of St. Irene, at Constantinople. It is 
the monument of a charioteer of the end of the fifth century. On one side 
Porphyrios stands holding a palm and a crown, and beside him are two 
children holding his helmet and his whip. On the other three sides 
Porphyrios appears in his four-horse chariot. In a lower register are, on 
two sides, spectators in the hippodrome, on the west side two grooms and 
eight horses. On this side two winged victories hold crowns over the chari- 
oteer's head. The sculpture is not refined, but it still exhibits the vigor 
and something of the taste of earlier, classic art. 

Byzantine Art and Archaeology. — In his Byzantine Art and Archae- 
ology O. M. Dalton of the British Museum has published an important 
work for the study of the art and archaeology of Byzantine times. After 
a discussion of the general characteristics of his subject and its geographical 
extent he takes up in turn sculpture, carvings in ivory, painting, mosaics, 
illuminated manuscripts, enamels, goldsmith work and jewelry, silver 
plate, textiles and embroidery, pottery and glass, metal work, weights, 
coins, seals, engraved gems, iconography and ornament. The book is abun- 
dantly illustrated. [Byzantine Art and Archaeology. By O. M. Dalton. 
Oxford, 1911, Clarendon Press. 727 pp. ; 427 figs. 8vo. £1.18.] 

A Byzantine Boulloterion. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 411-417 
(2 figs.), G. ScHLUMBERGER pubHshes a Byzantine boulloterion or instrument 
for stamping lead seals recently found at Brussa, Asia Minor. In form it 
is like a pair of pincers with a heavy cylinder on each of the jaws. The 
designs were cut on the inner ends of these cylinders. The lead flan was 
placed between them and a heavy blow struck with a hammer. This stamp 
has on one side a figure of St. Theodore and the inscription 6 aytb? ©edSopo?, 
and on the other Kocrrt^C?) o'e^acrro? ra? ypa(j>a<s crc^tyKTo? (for cr^tyKrco?) 
Seo) ovpaviov fxdprvpo^ iv 7rapov<TLa. It seems to date from the twelfth cen- 
tury. No other such specimen is known. The hammer which was used 
with it was also found. 

Byzantine Lead Seals. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIII, 1911, pp. 1-24, 
N. A. Bees discusses twenty-nine Byzantine lead seals. Ibid. pp. 31-32, K. 
M. Konstantopoulos shows that the word read AVAHTHy by Schlum- 
berger {Sigillographie de rEmpire Byzantine, pp. 739 f .) on a Byzantine seal 
really read s A V A H T H K [8] • The KovfiepKidpio^ ©ecrcraXovtKTy? is elsewhere 
called d^uStKo? or d/3vSiTLK6<;. 

Trade Routes and the Art of Germany. — B. Haendcke discusses the 
relation of trade routes in European culture in a suggestive article in Rep. 
f. ii:. XXXIV, 1911, pp. 337-391. He points out that a relation can be seen 
even in late Carolingian times between the roads to Italy and the spread of 
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Italian culture in the North, and the extension of the Cistercian order is a 
striking example of the effect of trade routes on the geography of civiliza- 
tion. The curious scattering of the works of Conrad Witz, the influence of 
Schwaben on the art of the Tyrol, the wanderings of a number of German 
artists, the location of Diirer's landscape sketches made on his Italian trip, 
etc., depend upon the direction and popularity of the commercial routes of 
the time. Even so late as the end of the sixteenth century, the influence 
of the Netherlands on German art was doubtless much heightened by the 
construction of the Holland road by Augustus of Saxony. 

Lombard and Gothic Vaults. — In his monograph entitled TAe Con- 
struction of Lombard and Gothic Vaults (New Haven, 1911, Yale University 
Press ; London, Henry Frowde. 29 pp. ; 63 figs. Lex. 8vo), Arthur Kings- 
ley Porter shows that rib vaulting, which had been known to the Roman 
and Byzantine architects, though they had no great liking for it, was 
used by the mediaeval Lombards in order to do away with the need of great 
wooden centrings. The French architects adopted rib vaults from the 
Lombards because they also desired economy in the use of centring, and it 
is thus that Gothic architecture arose. Various details are treated more or 
less exhaustively in the monograph. 

The Origins of Gothic Vaulting. — The older vaulting of the abbey- 
church of Lessay (Manche), which shows the use of ribs, must be dated 
about 1100. The same is true of the ribbed vaulting of the crossing in 
St. Trinite at Caen. The result of this dating must be to set the beginning 
of this system of building into the end of the eleventh century rather than 
in the middle of the twelfth. The early examples contradict the thesis of 
Bilson that the ribs at first followed the contour of the old groins and only 
later became half-circles and the determining factor of the vaulting to 
which the other arches conformed, for the later type is seen in both the 
buildings mentioned. Another fact to be noted in the beginnings of Gothic 
is that the introduction of ribs seems to have been due to the desire to find 
a safe means of vaulting the nave alone. This is demonstrated by the 
numerous examples of churches that have ribbed vaulted naves and aisles 
still covered with groined vaults. The great churches set the fashion and 
were followed in turn by the smaller foundations. (E. Gall, Mh. f, 
Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 309-323.) 

Barbarian Helmets. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXX, 1910, pp. 104-114 
(3 figs.), Baron de Baye calls attention to the studies of M. Ebert and 
A. Gotze on the early barbarian helmets of Europe in connection with his 
own work in that field. 

Proof of Genuineness in Mediaeval Ivories. — R. Koechlin contrib- 
utes to B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 136-137, the result of investigations concern- 
ing two mediaeval ivories, a chalice with the figures of the Liberal Arts 
(c. 1300) in the treasure of Milan cathedral and the other a Gothic diptych 
in the Louvre. The first can be traced by catalogues and inventories back 
to 1440 and thus acquits of suspicion the group of ivories to which it 
belongs, among others the dated diptychs of the Treasure of Soissons. The 
other was published by Gori, although the fact has not been recognized, in 
the Thesaurus veterum diptychorum of 1739, a time when a forgery of this 
character would hardly have been perpetrated. 

Mediaeval Rings. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 340-344 
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(4 figs.), O. M. D ALTON discusses mediaeval rings with representations of 
the " Five Wounds of Our Lord/' Such rings were at first devotional, but 
later commemorative. The cult of the Five Wounds became general in the 
fourteenth century. Prayers were addressed to them in the Books of 
Hours ; and their representation in art followed. 

Italian Armor from Chalcis. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1911, pp. 381- 
390 (4 pis.; 10 figs.), C. Ffoulkes discusses the mediaeval armor found in 
the castle at Chalcis in 1840, and now in the Ethnological Museum at 
Athens. It consists of sixty-three helmets, two cases of body armor, and 
a case of arrowheads and caltrops. It dates from the middle of the four- 
teenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. In general the armor is 
well preserved, and is important to the student of mediaeval arms, as no 
attempt at restoration has been made. 

Mediaeval Personal Ornaments from Chalcis. — In Archaeologia, 
LXII, 1911, pp. 391-404 (pi. ; 17 figs.), O. M. Dalton discusses the personal 
ornaments found at Chalcis about the time of the armor (see above) and 
now in the British and Ashmolean museums. They consist of gold and 
silver finger- and ear-rings, plaques and rosettes of silver gilt once attached 
to garments, buckles, tags, and hooks from girdles, and small globular or 
hemispherical buttons of great variety. They illustrate northern Italian 
art at the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
but there are Oriental affinities due to local influence. 

ITALY 

Duccio di Buoninsegna. — A recent addition to the series of mono- 
graphs on the history of art published by Hiersemann is C. H. Weigelt's 
elaborate work on Duccio di Buoninsegna. In five chapters he discusses in 
turn " Franz von Assisi und die italienische Dugentomalerei," " Der Stil 
Duccios, seine Herkunft und Entwicklung," " Duccio als Erzahler," " Die 
Madonna Rucellai, ein Werk Duccios," and " Duccios erhaltene Gemalde 
chronologisch betrachtet " ; and adds appendices on " Guido da Siena und 
seine Schule," " Ikonographisches zu Duccios Maesta," and " Verzeichnis 
der erhaltenen Gemalde Duccios und seiner Schule." Sixty-seven plates 
illustrating the frescoes complete the work. [Duccio di Buoninsegna. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Fruhsienesischen Tafelmalerei. Von Curt H. 
Weigelt. Leipzig, 1911, K. W. Hiersemann. 275 pp. ; 67 pis. 4to. M. 36.] 

Andrea da Bologna. — The record of the expenses for the construction 
of the chapel of S. Caterina in the lower church of S. Francesco at Assisi 
show that the paintings in it were done in 1368 by Andrea da Bologna. 
They represent scenes from the Hfe of the saint and afford the most secure 
basis for reconstructing the oeuvre of the artist. To him may be as- 
signed, aside from the two signed pictures, the frescoes of the Oratory of 
S. Lorenzo in the same church of S. Francesco, and the altar-piece of the Cor- 
onation of the Virgin in the gallery at Fermo. A document of 1365 in the 
Bologna archives informs us that an *' Andrea de' Bartoli " of Bologna was 
sent by Cardinal Androino to Pavia to paint in the palace, of Galeazzo 
Visconti. It is likely that this artist is no other than the author of the 
Assisi frescoes, and that he also did the miniatures of the " Canzone della 
Virtu e delle scienze," in the Musee Conde' at Chantilly, by Bartolomeo 
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De' Bartoli, probably a relative of his. This hypothesis is more than sus- 
tained by a comparison of the Assisi frescoes with the miniatures. (F. Fil- 
ippiNi, Boll. Arte,Y, 1911, pp. 41-62.) 

The Palazzo Bellomo in Syracuse. — In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 183^ 
196, E. Mauceri gives a series of views and plans of the recently restored 
Palazzo Bellomo, Syracuse. The ground floor of the palace dates from the 
end of the thirteenth century, the upper floor from the fifteenth. Its prin- 
cipal features are a fine open staircase in the court, and the windows, of 
which one on the ground floor, probably dating from the later enlargement, 
shows Catalan influence. 

The Great Altar of the Duomo at Arezzo. — In Rass. d' Arte, XI, 
1911, pp. 127-140, A. De Vita studies the sculptures of the great altar of 
the Duomo at Arezzo and endeavors to distribute the authorship among a 
number of sculptors. The earlier reliefs of the front comprising the scenes 
from the life of S. Donato he assigns to the school of Giovanni Pisano. A 
second cycle of reliefs comprises the Madonna scenes in the upper part of 
the front of the altar and the scenes of S. Donato on the sides and back, 
which are to be assigned to the Sienese Agostino di Giovanni and Agnolo 
di Ventura, and possibly to Giovanni di Agostino. They are, therefore, 
of the earlier half of the fourteenth century. The upper sculptures of the 
sides and back belong to the third and last cycle and are due to Giovanni 
di Francesco and Betto di Francesco da Firenze, of the latter part of the 
same century. 

The Fourteenth Century "Windo'ws of S. Francesco at Assisi. — 
The stained glass of the lower church is the subject of an article in Rass. 
d'Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 153-160 and 161-168, by G. Cristofani. Three schools 
are represented, the Florentine, Sienese, and the local one of Assisi. The 
windows of the chapels of S. Nicold and of the Maddalena were done by 
the same artist who executed those of the Bardi chapel in S. Croce at Flor- 
ence. The Sienese school, noteworthy for the opaqueness of the colors, is 
represented by the windows of the chapel of S. Martino and that of the 
Baptist, while the local work of Giovanni Bonino and his school is found in 
the chapels of St. Anthony of Padua, of St. Louis, and of St. Catherine. 
The first two chapels were honored with the work of Bonino himself, the 
school work being found in the one last named. The article is largely con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the iconography. 

Campo Santo Frescoes and the Funeral Liturgy. — In Mitt. Kunst- 
hist. Instil. 1911, pp. 237-254, H. Brockhaus compares the cycles of fres- 
coes in the Chiostro verde at Florence, the Campo Santo at Pisa, and the 
cemetery of the parish church at Cercina near Florence, and finds that the 
concept underlying all three is the graphic illustration of the prayers for 
the dead. 

The Romance of the " Dame de Vergy." — In the bridal room of the 
recently restored Palazzo Davizzi-Davanzati is a cycle of frescoes, the sub- 
ject of which has hitherto eluded investigators. In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, 
pp. 231-242, W. BoMBE has succeeded in identifying the subject with the 
story of the chatelaine of Vergy. The artist has used an Italian version 
perhaps by Antonio Pucci, which is preserved in a manuscript of the Ric- 
cardiana. The frescoes are Giottesque in character, and possibly by a fol- 
lower of Orcagna. Another more fully illustrated account of the palace 
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and its frescoes is contributed by the same writer to Z. bild. K. XXII, 1911, 
pp. 253-263. 

S. Maria Maggiore at Lomello. — Arte e Storia, 1911, pp. 175-181 and 
193-205, contains a description of the church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Lomello near Pavia by A. K. Porter. He describes the church as a " mas- 
terpiece of Lombard architecture of the first half of the eleventh century,'' 
and ascribes it to the year 1025. 

FRANCE 

The History of a Seal. — The seal of the Priory of La Charite-sur- 
Loire, dating from 1270, displays the Virgin seated, with the Child on her 
knee. Behind her is an angel bearing a globe on which is a cross. A 
woman kneels before the Virgin. In the field is a dove in flight and in the 
exergue an eagle and a group of quadrupeds. The inscription reads : 
EMMANOYHA- This detail and the style shows that the seal is Byzan- 
tine of the sixth or seventh century and was adapted by the priory. The 
seal of 1270 must have been lost, for the later one is a copy in Western style 
of the old Byzantine seal. (J. Roman, B. Soc, Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 139-141.) 

The Palace of the Popes at Avignon. — In Arch. Rec. XXX, 1911, pp. 
522-537 (15 figs.), F. Lees publishes a general account of the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon, describing briefly the frescoes and the restorations 
undertaken by the architects Henri Revoil and Henri Nodet. The altera- 
tions made since the Revolution are being changed as rapidly as possible 
and the building restored to its original form. 

Thomas Toustain and the Cathedral of Le lifans. — In M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. LXX, 1910, pp. 115-134, H. Stein argues on the basis of a document 
dated July, 1258, that Thomas Toustain w^as one of the architects of the 
cathedral of Le Mans. 

Romanesque Bases. — The bases of Romanesque columns may be 
divided into two classes, the moulded bases and those consisting of a trun- 
cated cone or pyramid. The first class derives from the classic and is 
composed of a scotia between two toruses, one large torus, or a series of 
toruses. The second class of bases occurs even in Gallo-Roman work and is 
frequent in the Carolingian period. In the twelfth century a torus is often 
inserted between the shaft and the conical base. The decoration of the 
base developed in the second class and in the bases of the first which had a 
single torus. Rare in the eleventh century, this decoration becomes the 
rule in the twelfth, and is particularly rich in Burgundy. Spurs occur first 
in the Carolingian period, are found in the eleventh century, and reach 
their fullest development in the architecture of IJe-de-France in the twelfth 
century. (Deshouli^res, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 97-98.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Early Christian Art. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 325-333 
(pi.), W. R. Lethaby argues that a sarcophagus in the British Museum 
decorated with Cupid and Psyche at a banquet is really early Christian, and 
dates from the fourth century a.d. A mosaic from Carthage, on which a 
hart and a hind appear drinking from four streams is also Christian and 
probably from a baptistery. He compares with the beautiful fourth cen- 
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tury ivor}^ panel in the South Kensington Museum a marble relief in the 
Museo delle Terme, from which it may have been copied. He thinks that 
the carved book cover of the psalter of Melisenda, daughter of Baldwin, is 
not Byzantine, but French Romanesque, and carved at Angers about 1170. 
He also argues that Romano-British pavements upon which Orpheus 
appears are Christian. 

Anglo-Saxon Antiquities from Market Overton. — In Archaeologia, 
LXII, 1911, pp. 481-490 (5 figs.), V. B. Crowther-Beynon describes the dis- 
coveries made in the last few years at Market Overton, Rutland. There 
were two Anglo-Saxon cemeteries here; but the site is now being worked 
for ironstone and a scientific examination of it is impossible. The antiqui- 
ties found are chiefly brooches of different forms. Ihid. pp. 491-496 (6 figs.), 
E. T. Leeds adds a note on a gold bracteate from this site. 

The First Cathedral Church of Lincoln. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 
1911, pp. 643-564 (8 plans), J. Bilson describes the results of the excava- 
tions undertaken in recent years for the purpose of determining the plan of 
the first cathedral church at Lincoln, built by Bishop Remi between 1073 
and 1092. It was found to consist of a choir of three bays terminating 
eastward in an apse and flanked by aisles ; a transept, each arm of which 
consisted of two bays ; a nave ten bays in length with north and south 
aisles; and two western towers at the ends of the aisles with the nave 
extended an additional bay between them. 

A Viking Sword Pommel. — In Proc, Soc, Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 302- 
307 (4 figs.), R. Smith discusses a Viking bronze-gilt sword pommel in Nor- 
wich Castle, probably found in East Anglia. Its decoration is in sharp 
contrast to Anglo-Saxon and Irish art and shows dependence on Carolingian 
models. It dates from the latter part of the ninth century and may have 
belonged to the sword of a Danish invader. 

A Norman Relief. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 518-520 (pL), 
P. Norman calls attention to a Norman relief 14| in. long by 7^ in. wide 
from Guy's Hospital, Southwark. It represents " Christ in Majesty," i.e, 
seated, richly clothed, with his right hand in an attitude of benediction and 
his left holding an open book which is supported on his left knee. It dates 
from the twelfth century. 

Carved Heads on the South Doorway of Wotton Church. — In 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 353-355 (2 figs.), P. M.Johnston conjec- 
turally identifies four of the carved heads on the south doorway of Wotton 
Church as King John and his Queen Isabella, Pope Innocent III, and 
Ralph Camoys. The carvings are not later than 1215. 

Exchequer Tallies of the Thirteenth Century. — In Archaeologia^ 
LXII, 1911, pp. 367-380 (4 pis.), H. Jenkinson discusses the thirteenth 
century exchequer tallies, of which several hundred were found by the 
Office of Works during recent repairs to the Chapel of the Pyx at West- 
minster. They are now in the Public Record Ofiice. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Latin Monuments of Chios. — In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909- 
1910), pp. 137-182 (34 figs.), F. W. Hasluck describes the Latin monu- 
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ments of Chios. These date chiefly from the second Genoese occupation 
(1346-1566), when Chios was governed by a Genoese mercantile company, 
the shareholders of which took almost always the sm-name and coat-of-arms 
of the Giustiniani. The monuments, apart from the walls, consist chiefly of 
inscriptions and reliefs of heraldic or religious character. They are of little 
artistic interest, on the whole, and their quality is Genoese, not local. An 
appendix (pp. 183 f .) contains Thevet's description of Chios written shortly 
after the Turkish conquest in 1566. 

Portraits of Erasmus. — Metsys, Diirer, and Holbein each made por- 
traits of the great humanist, and to the former there is attributed in addition 
a small medallion likeness, dated 1519. The correspondence of Erasmus 
and More shows that the former sent to the Englishman a portrait of him- 
self and of Aegidius (Pierre Gilles, secretary of Antwerp), painted by 
Queniiii Metsys. The original panel was sawed in two, and the Aegidius, 
though often mistaken for the portrait of Erasmus himself, is now to be 
found in the collection of Lord Radnor at Longford Castle. There are 
many replicas of the Erasmus, the original of which is probably the picture 
in the Stroganoff collection at Rome. The Diirer copper plate is a highly 
idealized affair, inspired by a sketch made from life at Antwerp, but finished 
six years later. Holbein's first portrait of Erasmus is found on the margin 
of a copy of the Praise of Folly, in the Basel Museum. He painted him 
again in 1523, both alone and wdth Froben, and for the last time in 1528. (A. 
Machiels, Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 349-361.) The Stroganoff picture 
was recently presented by the heirs of Count Stroganoff to the Galleria 
Nazionale in Palazzo Corsini. {Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 323-324.) 

Joseph in Prison. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 297-300 (fig.), Her- 
mann Norse makes known a small painting in the collection of Professor 
Baron v. Bissing in Munich. It represents the interpretation by Joseph of 
the visions of the chief butler and the chief baker (Genesis xl), and is a 
replica (not quite exact) of the picture belonging to M. Aynard of Lyons 
(Exposition des Primitifs Frani^ais, 1904, Catalogue, No. 89. " Ecole de 
Picardie vers 1480. Le songe du grand echanson "). In a picture in the 
Musee Conde at Chantilly {Catalogue, " Ecoles ^trangeres," p. 198), formerly 
attributed to D, Bouts and then to the French school about 1480, is a figure 
of a prince which much resembles this Joseph. 

ITALY 

The Codex Berolinensis. — The collection of drawings of antique 
monuments known as the Codex Berolinensis, has usually been ascribed to 
Girolamo Ferrari. Its drawings fall into two groups, the former evidently 
earlier and showing the earlier style of the draughtsman, the other later. 
Similar drawings in the Uffizi belong to the same collection, which proves 
to be the work of Giovanantonio Dosio, and was made between 1561 and 
1565. Shortly before 1569 he made a revision of the collection, probably 
with a view to publication, and at that time introduced several drawings 
from other sources, and put in the notes that appear upon the folios to-day. 
Much of the collection is obviously lost; the architectural portion has found 
its way into the Uffizi, while the drawings of sculpture are found in the 
Codex in the Kupferstichkabinett in Berlin. (P. G. Huebner, Mh. f. 
Kunstw.TV, 1911, pp. 353-367.) 
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Archival Researches. — The Beiheft of the Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 
1911, is devoted to a series of discussions based on Italian archives. Det- 
LEv Fr. v. Hadeln treats the decoration of the Ducal palace in Venice 
with special reference to the rooms of the Ten, the Sala delle Quattro Porte, 
and the Anticollegio and Collegio (pp. 1-33). Documents from the Archivio 
di Stato at Florence provide the basis of H. Geisenheimer's article on the 
negotiations of the Medici for Flemish and Dutch pictures in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century (pp. 34-61). G. Gronau contributes a series of 
documents in the National Library at Florence, bearing on the construction 
and decoration of the New Sacristy and the Library of San Lorenzo (pp. 
62-81). 

New Data on Bartolomeo Vivarini. — In Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, 
pp. 192-198, T. BoRENius publishes an account of three pictures of Bar- 
tolomeo Vivarini, the first of which, belonging to Sir Hugh Lane, bears the 
date 1448 with the added information that the artist painted the picture at 
the age of sixteen. It follows that he was born in 1431 or 1432, and that 
this is his earJiest dated work. It is a rather stiff work, representing the 
Madonna adoring the Child, and betrays considerable Paduan influence. 
The other pictures discussed are an Adoration of the Magi in the possession 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan, and the Death of the Virgin, lAte of the Charles Butler 
collection. 

Raphael's "Young Cardinal." — By comparison with a medallion por- 
trait by Caradosso, H. Hymans concludes that the original of Raphael's 
" Portrait of a Young Cardinal " in the Prado at Madrid is Scaramuccia 
Trivulzio, bishop of Como at the time that the picture was painted, which 
must have been between 1517 and 1520. (Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, pp. 88-90.) 

A Portrait of Michelangelo by Raphael. — The second head from the 
right (Fig. 7) in the group surrounding the Pope in Raphael's fresco of 
the "Delivery of the Decretals" in the Stanza della Segnatura is held by 
W. Rolfs to be a portrait of Michelangelo at the age of thirty-six (Z. bild. K. 
XXII, 1911, pp. 206-214). The group is evidently made up, in part at least, 
of contemporary portraits. The Pope is Julius II, and the two cardinals 
holding his robe are Giovanni de' Medici and Alessandro Farnese. There 
is no reason to suppose a rivalry between the two artists in Michelangelo's 
younger days that would have prevented such a courtesy on the part of the 
younger painter, and the head agrees with the earlier portrait of Michel- 
angelo, so far as it can be reconstructed from extant sources. 

Raphael's Source for the Architecture of the " School of Athens." 
— In the Mitt. Kunsthist. Instit. 1911, pp. 229-236, C. Huelsen discusses 
Raphael's source for the architecture of the " School of Athens." He scouts 
the idea that the painter borrowed his architectural design from Bramante, 
but regards it as likely that he imitated, in the general composition, Ghi- 
berti's " Reception of the Queen of Sheba," on the east door of the baptistery 
at Florence. For his actual details he seems to have made use of the Janus 
Quadrifrons in the Forum Boarium at Rome, and the base moulding of his 
palace is reminiscent of that of the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. 

The Architect of the Palazzo Sacchetti. — The Palazzo Sacchetti in 
Via Giulia is ordinarily assigned to Antonio Sangallo the younger, chiefly 
on the ground of a passage in Vasari and the inscription under a window 
of the first floor: DOMS • ANTONII • SANGALLI . MDXLIII. 
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P. Gnoli, however, in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 201-206, brings documentary 
proof to show that the inscription and the statement of Vasari refer to a 
smaller edifice constructed by the architect for his own use, which was 
afterward bought witli other adjoining houses and replaced by the present 
palace which was erected for Cardinal Ricci da Montepulciano some time 
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before 1557. The architect was, in all probability, Annibale Lippi, who 
built the Villa Medici, on the Pincian. The details of the facade of the 
latter building show much resemblance to those of the Palazzo Sacchetti, 
save in its lowest story, w^hich was probably transformed under the Medici. 
The inscription on the Palazzo Sacchetti was retained after the incorpora- 
tion of Sangallo's house into the larger palace. 
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Notes on Giambono. — Giambono's masterpiece, the altai'-piece repre- 
senting St. James the Great with various saints, in the Accademia at Venice, 
has suifered a transposition of panels on the left side. The figures of St. 
John and the monk should change places, whereby the composition of the 
painting is greatly improved. The monk is not a saint, and is probably to 
be identified with Philip Benizi of the Servite Order. Berenson*s Giambono 
does not represent St. Michael, but more probably one of the " Thrones," 
the highest of the heavenly hierarchies. (G. McN. Rushforth, Burl. Mag. 
XX, 1911, pp. 100-107.) In Rass. d' Arte, XI, 1911, pp, 93-94, L. Testi 
points out that the contract for the altar-piece for the church of S. Michele 
in the village of S. Daniele in Friuli shows that the execution of the piece 
was intrusted to Paolo di Amadeo as sculptor and to Giambono as painter, 
and that there is every reason to suppose that the altar meant is the one 
still existing in the church of S. Antonio, to which it was transported from 
its former location toward the middle of the eighteenth century. This is a 
polychrome sculptured altar-piece and, therefore, the Berenson picture, hith- 
erto supposed to be a portion of this altar, can have no relation to it. He 
also maintains that the Pieta in the Museo Civico at Padua, which is there 
assigned to Giambono, is only a poor copy after the original in the Metro- 
politan Museum in Xew York. 

Juliano Florentino, a Fellow-worker of Ghiberti, in Valencia. — In 
Ahh. Sachs. Ges. XXIX No. Ill, 1911 (41 pp.; 13 pis.; 2 figs.), August 
ScHMARSOW discusses the twelve alabaster panels in the wall of the choir 
(trascoro) of the cathedral at Valencia. They represent in relief six scenes 
from the Old Testament and six from the New Testament. The archives 
prove them to be the work of a Juliano, and fix their dates between 1415 
and 1424. The artist appears to be Juliano di Giovanni da Poggibonsi, 
mentioned in a contract dated June 1, 1407, as working with Ghiberti on 
the first bronze doors of the baptistery at Florence. His style seems to be 
influenced by Lorenzo Monaco. His works are interesting examples of 
Florentine picturesque sculpture in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The Date of the Death of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. — A. Briganti con- 
tributes to Rass. d' Arte Umbra (1911, pp. 83-86) a documentary study from 
w^hich he concludes that this artist died in the early days of February, 1522. 

Federigo Baroccrs Drawings. — In Abh. Sachs. Ges. XXIX, No. II, 
1911 (32 pp.; 7 pis.), August Schmarsow continues his critical study of 
Federigo Barocci (see A.J.A, XIY, 1910, p. 256; XV, 1911, p. 588) with a 
description and discussion of the drawings in the public collections in west- 
ern Europe. 

A Monument by an Unknown Sculptor. — In Rass.d' Arte, XI, 1911, 
pp. 175-176, L. OzzoLA publishes a reproduction of the altar of the cathedral 
at Piacenza which is signed : AMBROSII • MONTEVECCHI • MEDIO- 
LANENSIS • OPVS. He is inclined to identify this sculptor with the 
" Ambrosius de Montevegia lapicida " whose name occurs from 1476 to 1509 
in the accounts of the Fabbrica del Duomo at Milan. It is also possible 
that the name " Ambrosius de Montenegro" which occurs in the accounts 
in 1507 and 1518 is a copyist's mistake for the same name. The Fiacenza 
relief represents the crucifixion with Mary and John. Walled into the frame 
of the altar is a striking portrait of the donor. Bishop Bagaroto, by the 
same artist. 
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Venetian Enamelled Glasses of the XV and XVI Centuries. — A 

discussion of Venetian enamelled glass of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies appears in Jb. Pi-euss. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, pp. 249-286, under the 
name of R. Schmidt. After showing that the ordinary attribution of the 
invention of this process to Beroviero is entirely ungrounded, the writer 
takes up the evolution of form and color in these vases and their classifica- 
tion, viz. vases with rich figured decoration, vases decorated with busts 
(among which he cites a milk -glass cup in the collection of Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild in Paris which displays a female bust evidently copied from a 
figure in the " Courtesans " of Carpaccio in the Museo Civico at Venice), 
vases with grotesques or medallions, etc., and vases designed for export, 
particularly to Germany. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Andres de N^jera. — P. Lafond contributes to Burl Mag, XX, 1911, 
pp. 133-139, a critique of the principal works of Andres de Najera, the 
choir-stalls of S. Domingo de la Calzada and those of S. Benito el Real, now 
in the museum of Valladolid. The years of the artist's greatest activity 
were 1517-1526. 

A Picture of El Greco Explained. — A painting by El Greco in the pos- 
session of Don Ignacio Zuloaga has hitherto borne the title " Earthly Love." 
It is instead a rendering of the " Opening of the Fifth Seal," based on Rev. 
6 : 9 if. The identification is certified by the fact that Diirer has a woodcut 
with a similar scene, on which the verses from the Apocalypse are inscribed. 
The sole difference is that the altar which appears in DUrer's cut is omitted 
in the picture. (H. Kehrer, Mh.f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 324-325.) 

Paintings by the Master of S. Bento. — The master of S. Ben to, who 
derives his title from the paintings in the cloister of S. Bento in Lisbon, was 
the author of a series of four paintings of uncertain subjects which formerly 
decorated the altar in the monastery church of Madre de Deus in Xabregas, 
near Lisbon. The first picture represents a female saint standing on the 
sea-shore, apparently assisting at a translation of relics. In Z. bild. K. 
XXIII, 1911, pp. 13-21, A. Haupt believes that the saint is Queen Leonora 
of Portugal, the founder of the cloister, but does not explain the nimbus 
and palm which appear as attributes of the figure. Justi relates this scene 
as well as the next, which is somewhat similar, to the Ursula legend. The 
third picture represents a marriage, possibly that of John III with Catherine 
of Spain. The fourth scene depicts the bestowal of the Papal blessing on 
the newly married pair. The series is the masterpiece of this nameless 
Portuguese painter of the early sixteenth century. 

FRANCE 

A Madonna by Bernini in Notre Dame. — The Virgin and Child 
which lies unnoticed in the corner of a chapel in Notre Dame, Paris, is 
proved by M. Reymond in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 299-313, to be a docu- 
mented work by Bernini. It was bought of the artist for the church of the 
Carmelites at Paris by the Cardinal Barberini, and the altar which formerly 
contained it in that church bears a close resemblance to that of the " Extasy 
of Santa Teresa " in S. Maria della Vittoria at Rome. The statue was re- 
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moved to the cathedral as a consequence of the troubles of the Revolution. 
It was executed after the master's sketches by Antonio Raggi. 

A Provengal Painter of about 1500. — A St. Michael from Avignon 
exhibited in the Exposition des Primitif s fran^ais of 1904 excited considerable 
attention as an obvious production of the Provencal school of about 1500. 
The Annunciation on the back of the panel showed a great deal of Italian 
injBueiice, and the same characteristic is betrayed by a " Sposalizio " in the 
museum at Brussels and lastly by a Deposition of St. Sebastian in the John- 
son collection in Philadelphia. We have here to do with a painter of the 
south of France in close relation with the Italian schools of the early six- 
teenth century, especially those of Venice and Lombardy, the influence of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari being particularly visible. (H. Voss, Mh. f. Kunstw, 
IV, 1911, pp. 414-415.) 

Pierre Bontemps. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXX, 1910, pp. 265-371 (4 pis.), 
M. Roy traces the career of the sixteenth century sculptor, Pierre Bontemps. 
He was born between 1505 and 1510, is first heard of at Fontainebleau in 
1536, and died between 1567 and 1570. The writer publislies forty-eight 
documents relating to him. 

The Tomb of Louis de Poncher. — In M. Soc, Ant. Fr. LXX, 1910, 
pp. 231-264, A. Rey traces the history of the tomb of Louis de Poncher, two 
figures from which, representing Faith and Hope, are preserved in the 
Louvre. It was carved by Jacques Bachot in 1507. 

" Marcus " on Limoges Enamels. — The name " Marcus " occurs on 
several Limoges enamels of c. 1500, and is particularly associated with one 
of the executioners at the Crucifixion. In the mystery which bears the 
name of the " Passion de Semur " the name is given to Pilate's servant, who 
is identified with the Malchus of John, 18 : 10. Malchus in turn occurs 
in some of the mysteries as one of the executioners of the Flagellation. The 
name in the enamel is, therefore, probably a reminiscence of the passion- 
plays of the fifteenth century. (J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, B. Soc. Aiit. 
Fr. 1911, pp. 125-127.) 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Jacques Daret and the Maftre de Fl^malle. — In Burl. Mag. XIX, 
1911, pp. 218-225, G. H. De Loo announces the discovery of the missing 
panel of the altar-piece which Daret painted for the church of St. A^aast at 
Arras. He identifies it with a Nativity in the possession of the Messrs. 
Colnaghi in London. The work shows a remarkable resemblance with the 
painting of the same subject by the " Maitre of Flemalle " in the museum 
of Dijon and reenforces De Loo's contention that the latter is identical with 
Jacques Daret's master, Robert Campin. 

Portraits by Antonius Palamedesz. — In Alh. f. Kunstw. lY, 1911, 
pp. 293-295, H. Burg publishes a portrait, in the possession of J. Boehler 
in Munich, which is the work of Antonius Palamedesz. The sitter is evi- 
dently the brother of the painter, who also forms the subject of a well-known 
painting by Van Dyck in the Old Gallery in Munich. The painting shows 
the change of style which the art of Antonius experienced under the influ- 
ence of Van Dyck, his earlier manner, related to Franz Hals, being illustrated 
by the portrait of a girl in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin. The 
new portrait, therefore, belongs to his middle period, as also the portrait of 
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a youth in Berlin, while the " Gentleman and his Wife '* in the Walraif- 
Richartz Museum in Koln are products of his latest days. 

Joachim Bueckeleer. — /6. Preuss. Kunsts.XXXU, 1911, pp. 185-212, 
contains a monograph on Joachim Bueckeleer by J. Sievers. He sketches 
the life of the painter, who was a faithful follower of the style of his master, 
Pieter Aertsen, to which circumstance he doubtless owed nmchof his ill-suc- 
cess with the public. His favorite subject was still-life, and this is, indeed, the 
dominant note even in his figured scenes. He scarcely ever attempted any 
other kind of picture, one exception being the Rustic Festival at St. Peters- 
burg wherein, however, he has merely imitated Aertsen's portrayal of the 
same subject in the Dansette collection in Brussels. His hands are superior 
to those of his master, who paints them weak and apparently incapable of 
grasping. On the other hand, his faces are conventionally treated, and in- 
variably gaze outward from the picture. His compositions ai-e often bound 
together by the simple means of depicting one figure in the embrace of an- 
other without apparent reason, a failing that is absent in Aertsen's work. 
His color-harmonies are measurably superior to those of his master. A 
chronological catalogue of the painter's works completes the article. 

GERMANY 

Johannes Sapientis. — The name eJohannes Sapientis occurs in several 
documents of the archives of Turin which contain the accounts of works 
made for Amedeo VIIT of Savoy. He may be identical with, or to be dis- 
tinguished from, the "Jean Bapteur " who figures in the accounts of the 
House of Savoy from 1427 to 1437. It is quite likely, at any rate, that his 
name is a Latinization of that of Hans Witz, the father of Conrad Witz. 
It is possible that certain pictures in the museum at Chambery may be 
attributed to him. (C. de Mandach, Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp, 405-422.) 

Notes on Durer. — The drawing of St. Catherine in the National Gallery 
of Ireland at Dublin is from Durer's own hand and formed the model for 
the figure in the wing of the Tucher triptych as carried out by Kulmbach. 
The "Madonna auf der Rasenbank," a pen drawing in the British Museum, 
is certainly a work of the artist, as is also the Head of an Old Man in the 
same collection. The St. John in the woodcut, Christ on the Cross, of 1510, 
is a copy of an earlier figure by the master, the St. John of the canon- 
picture in a " Missale Speciale " of 1493. (C. Dodgson, Burl, Mag. XX, 
1911, pp. 90-96.) 

The Sebastiansaltar in the Old Gallery at Munich. — In an exhaust- 
ive study of the Sebastiansaltar in the Old Gallery at Munich contributed 
to Rep. /. K. XXXIV, 1911, pp. 255-264, A. Huppertz shows that the 
workmanship of the piece portrays a unity of conception and treatment 
which precludes the assumption of more than one hand, and that the details 
point to the authorship of Hans Holbein the Elder. The wings, also, which 
have sometimes been considered an early work of the younger Holbein, 
must be given to the older master. 

The Holzhausen Collection in the Staedel Institute. — A collection, 
consisting chiefly of ancestral portraits, has recently been loaned to the 
Staedel Institute by Freiherr Adolf von Holzhausen, and forms an almost 
complete Illustrative series for Frankfort portrait painting considered his- 
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torically. F. Rieffel, discussing the collection in Mh.f, Kunstw. IV, 1911, 
pp. 341-352, assigns the earliest of the portraits, a work strongly suggestive 
of Diirer, to the Master of the " Mainzer Dreikonigsaltar." The Master -^ 
is the author of four portraits, one of them signed. The rest of the collec- 
tion, of later date, offers little difficulty or interest in attribution. 

Notes on German Woodcuts. — H. Koegler contributes to Mh. f. 
Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 389-408, a series of notes on Holbein's woodcuts sup- 
plementary to his own and Schmid's work in this field. A number of new 
wood and metal engravings are noted. The article closes with a resume of 
the work of the Master C. S., who, Koegler suggests, may be identified with 
Conrat Schnitt of Constanz. 

"Woodcut Portraits of the Emperor Maximilian. — Four wood- 
cuts representing the Emperor Maximilian are based on Diirer's drawing of 
1518 in the Albertina at Vienna. The most remarkable is the fourth, 
which is an example of the gold-print process, and is to be assigned to Jost 
de Negker of Augsburg. The third is also an Augsburg work, while the 
first was probably done under Durer's own direction by Springinklee at 
Niiremberg. (M. Geisberg, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts, XXXII, 1911, pp. 236-248.) 

Early Paintings of the Frankfort School. — In Rep. f. K. XXXIV, 
1911, pp. 333-350, K. Simon notes the points of similarity in four pic- 
tures in Frankfort : a St. Anne, Madonna and Saints, in the Liebfrauen- 
kirche ; a Man of Sorrows, with Mary and John, in the Deutsch-Ordenskirche ; 
a Crucifixion in the Staedel Institute, and another in the Weissfrauen- 
kirche. The first two have the further peculiarity that a prominent feature 
in the background decoration is a violetlike flower which the author sug- 
gests is used as a signature by the painter whom he identifies with Conrad 
Fyol (d. c. 1500). " Veilchen," violet, is in old German, "fiol." The 
article contains, further, a summary of the characteristics of old Frankfort 
painting. The last three pictures of Simon's group are recognized as being 
of common authorship by C. Gebhardt in Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 
416-418'. He does not, however, attempt to identify the painter. 

The Model for the Tomb of Herzog Ludwig Der Gebartete. — By 
comparison of the stone model for the tomb of Herzog Ludwig der 
Gebartete in the Bayrisches National Museum in Munich with Hans 
Multscher's Kargaltar in the cathedral at Ulm and the sculptures of the 
Ulnier Rathaus, K. F. Leonhardt arrives at the conclusion that the model 
was the work of that sculptor and was executed in 1435. (^Mh. f. Kunstw. 
IV, 1911, pp. 513-515.) 

The Augsburg "Costume Ball." — The original of the picture known 
as the Augsburg " Costume Ball " is an aquarelle in the Augsburg museum, 
but a better preserved copy is in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin. The 
picture I'epresents a dance organized in 1522 by Mattheus Schwartz of Augs- 
burg, in which the costumes of the periods from 1200 to his own day were 
worn by the dancers. The characters are many of them contemporary 
portraits and labelled with names. The painter is a skilful miniaturist, 
Narziss Renner, who also decorated the prayer book of the same Mattheus 
Schwartz, preserved in the monastery of Scblagl in Upper Austria. His 
affinities are rather with the " Donaustil" of Altdorfer, etc., than with the 
local art. The picture had considerable effect on similar subsequent repre- 
sentations. (G. Habich, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, pp. 213-235.) 
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Influence of the Netherlands on German Art of the Sixteenth 
Century. — In Z. hild. K. XXII, 1911, pp. 233-288, B. Haendcke reviews 
the art of Germany in the latter half of the fifteenth and the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and concludes that the guiding influence was Flemish 
rather than Italian, except for about twenty years (1520-1540), when Italian 
fashions were predominant in Germany. The reason for the general lean- 
ing toward the Netherlands is in his opinion the difficulty experienced by 
German artists in mastering the Italian language and sympathizing with 
the fresco technique. The conscious desire of the German artist was a 
better understanding of color and other purely pictorial qualities, and in 
this field the Netherlands could teach him quite as much as Italy. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

A Carved Oak Chest. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 415-425 
(pi.), E. P. Warren publishes an oak chest, probably an aumbry belonging 
to St. Sannan's church, Bedwellty, Monmouthshire. It is of late fifteenth 
century date. On one end the upper panel represents the Five Wounds, 
and the lower the three nails upon a shield surrounded by a wreath. The 
four panels on the front have an elaborate tracery design. The writer also 
describes briefly the church. 

A Carved Reliquary Case. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 355- 
358 (8 figs.), H. C. Smith publishes a carved pear-wood reliquary case 
dating from about 1500 in private possession in Loddon, Norfolk. On the 
front James and John are seen standing on either side of a conventional 
flower. Other flowers appear on the back and sides. The writer regards it 
as English work. 

Lead Panels. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, pp. 360-369 (5 figs.), 
H. Breakspear discusses a number of ornamental lead panels from Bardney 
Abbey, Lincolnshire. They date from the fifteenth century, and were used 
for ornament against a background of wood or other material. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Primitive Industries. — In a brief discussion of primitive ways of 
working stone in Southern Workman, XL, 1911, pp. 88-93 (19 figs.), H. I. 
Smith treats of fracturing (chipping and flaking), battering or pecking, 
grinding and incising (picking, cutting, drilling, etc.). Ibid. pp. 143-154 
(7 figs.), the same writer treats of the development of pottery in various 
parts of America, processes of manufacture, — Zuni pottery, Peruvian 
"whistling jars," mound-builders* vessels of animal and human forms, 
pipes, Mexican funeral urns, Pueblo vessels, etc. Ibid. pp. 209-218 (6 figs.), 
he treats briefly of Eskimo use of meteoric iron, pre-Columbian copper 
working, Argentine prehistoric bronze, use of gold and silver, modern 
Haida, Navaho, and Iroquois silversmiths. Ibid. pp. 515-520 (5 figs.), he 
discusses briefly tanning, skin -dressing, ornamentation, uses, etc., among the 
Eskimo, Modoc, Plains Indians, Ojibwa, etc. 

Dances and Music of the Eskimos. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 
261-270 (5 figs.), C. Leden discusses the dances and music of the Greenland 
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Eskimos, and compares Indian music with this. He reproduces, as well as 
is possible in our notation, five Eskimo and three Indian songs. 

UNITED STATES 

Tlingit Pipe. — In his article treating of the natiye account of the meet- 
ing between La Pe rouse and the Tlingit Indians in 1786, in Am. Anihr. N.S. 
XIII, 1911, pp. 294-298 (fig.), Lieutenant G. T. Emmons describes and 
figures *' a carved modern pipe of splendid proportions," which illustrates 
the myth of Lituya, commemorating the meeting of the Indians and La 
Perouse, the French navigator. This pipe, now in the collection of G. G. 
Heye, was obtained in 1888 from the chief of the Tucktaneton family of the 
Hoonahkow. 

Snake Dance near Oraibi. — In Nat. Geogr. Mag. XXII, 1911, pp. 107- 
137 (31 figs.), Marion L. Oliver describes, from personal observation, the 
snake dance as performed at Hotavila, near Oraibi. Many of the illustra- 
tions are of archaeological interest. 

Stone Implements in the Champlain Valley. — In Am. Anthr. N.S. 
XIII, 1911, pp. 239-249 (6 pis.), G. H. Perkins publishes a second paper 
on the aboriginal remains in the Champlain Valley. Grooved axes in great 
variety of form and size, and of all degrees of elegance, problematical objects 
(pierced tablets, winged stones, pick-shaped stones, boat-shaped stones, bar 
amulets, bird stones, pendants, plummets, discoidal stones), pipes, etc., are 
described and figured. Some of the problematical forms, at least, "had 
their origin outside of New England," and " either the objects themselves 
were imported from farthest west, or those made elsewhere were imitated 
by the Indians of the Champlain Valley." 

Art of Penobscot Indians. — In Museum Journal, University of Penn- 
sylvania, IT, 1911, pp. 21-26 (5 figs.), F. G. Speck gives an account of a visit 
to the Penobscot Indians, early in 1911. Among the Penobscot specimens 
in the Heye collection are a wampum necklace and a carved cradle board, 
both of which are figured. 

A Petroglyph in Wrentham. -— In Am. Anthr. N.S. XIII, 1911, pp. 65- 
67 (pi. ; fig.)? H. H. Wilder describes an inscribed boulder, the figures 
on whicli are, some of them, not unlike certain parts of the Dighton inscrip- 
tion, and also bear " a striking general resemblance to certain well-known 
petroglyphs, especially the one on Bald Friar Rock, Maryland." This stone 
was originally found at West Wrentham, some thirty miles from the Dighton 
Rock, and about as far also from Swansea, in Bristol County, at which place 
another of the few petroglyphs reported from Massachusetts was discovered. 
The Wrentham stone, which was discovered about sixty years ago, was 
carried by its finder to his home in Cumberland, R.I., and, during the last 
thirty years, it served as part of a back doorstep. All possibility of fraud, 
Mr. Wilder assures us, is excluded, and we may count this as a genuine 
relic of the Algonkian aborigines of the country. The place where it 
was first found was " in West Wrentham, in the edge of Norfolk County, at 
a rough and picturesque spot known as ' Joe's Rock,' popularly associated 
with stories of the Indians, and still remembered as the home of the last 
local native, called ' Joe.' " The stone is " a small, oblong boulder of trap, its 
longest dimension being about ten inches, and its weight slightly under 
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thirty pounds." The inscription, counting the worn surface, runs around 
the entire stone. 

Archaeological Forgeries in Michigan. — In^m. Ant XXXIII, 1911, 
pp. 26-29, F. W. Kelsey again calls attention to certain archaeological 
forgeries from Michigan. These consisted at first, chiefly of caskets and 
tablets of clay (including one of the Deluge), with cuneiform and Egyptian 
inscriptions, etc. Subsequently copper tablets appeared. These spurious 
objects were described in 1908, in the American Anthropologist. An unsigned 
article, Arn. Ant. pp. 12-25, under the heading * Michigan, the Storm-Center 
of American Archaeology,' discusses the finds by Dean Savage and D. E. 
Soper of " prehistoric " copper, stone, and clay relics in Michigan, the genu- 
ineness of wliich has been doubted. The Savage-Soper discoveries are also 
discussed by J. A. Russell in connection with the explorations of mounds 
in Wayne County, Mich., ibid. pp. 135-145. Finally, F. Starr, J. O. 
KiNNAMAN, and J. E. Talmage prove (ibid, pp. 160-164) the fraudulent 
character of the tablets and other objects of clay, slate, and copper ; but 
Messrs. Savage, Soper, and Russell are acquitted of all share in the "plants " 
by which they were deceived. Here appears to have been a "deliberate 
scheme of deception and fraud," the parties to w^hich can probably be dis- 
covered and identified. 

The Kensington Rune Stone. — In Eec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 33-40 (2 
maps), is published a Preliminary Report to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, on the Kensington rune stone. The report is to the effect that, pro- 
vided a competent Scandinavian expert in language verify the inscription, 
the committee would render a favorable opinion as to the authenticity of 
the stone. Professor G. Bohne, the expert selected, made an unfavorable 
report, and suggested examination by expert runologists in Xorway. Ibid. 
pp. 260-271 (4 figs.), H. R. Holand gives the results of his inquiries among 
the runologists and Scandinavian philologists of Europe, as to the Kensing- 
ton stone, and replies to their objections (particularly those of M. Haegstad, 
who declared it a forgery). According to Mr. Holand, Professor G. T. 
Flom's assertion that the maker of the inscription was a Dalecarlian, judg- 
ing from the runes, is not proved. 

A Rare Flint. — In Am. Anthr. KS. XIII, 1911, pp. 172-173 (fig.), 
W. C. Barnard describes a "ceremonial knife " found about 1891, near 
Elsberry, Lincoln County, JMo., having been ploughed up in a cornfield. 
This implement, which is of extreme thinness, "is a masterpiece of the 
ancient flint-worker's art, and fascinates the eye by its graceful outline, 
beautiful color, and magnificent workmanship." 

An Unexploited Culture. —In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 249-259 (14 
figs.), R. F. Gilder writes of " discoveries indicating an unexploited culture 
in eastern Xebraska." The house-ruins in question, with which are associ- 
ated numerous tumuli, are not arranged in village-groups, but seem to be 
"scattered at random." They are quite numerous, — two hundred in east- 
ern Douglas County, two hundred in Sarpy County, aud five hundred in 
Washington County. Among the objects found in these ruins are : Pottery 
pipes "of hitherto unknown designs," and pipes of soapstone, pots and 
bowls of a dozen kinds, shell spoons and pendants (also a gorget), clay 
beads, stone knives and arrows, implements of bone and horn (comb, 
needles, shuttles, fishhooks, arrow-straighteners, etc.). On one of the pot- 
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tery-shards is "a good drawing of a turkey." Some of the antler objects 
are thought by Mr. Gilder to be phalli (terra-cotta phalli were found in one 
ruin). Interesting also is a carved human head of pink soapstone. The 
opinion is expressed that some of the objects here discovered show " a 
decided southern — Mexican or Central American — influence, their range 
being probably greater than that of any other culture north of Mexico." 
But this remains to be proved. 

Nebraska "Loess Man." — In Rec. Past,X, 1911, pp. 157-169 (10 figs.), 
R. F. Gilder discusses and criticises "inaccuracies" in the report on the 
" loess man " of Long's Hill, near Florence, Neb., in his monograph (B. A. E. 
Bull. No. 33) on ' Skeletal Remains,' suggesting or attributed to early man 
in North America. Dr. Hrdlicka finds no reason to believe in " a more 
than moderate antiquity for the Gilder mound specimens." The report of 
B. Shimck {Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. Vol. XIX, 1908) on the Nebraska " loess 
man " is also criticised. Mr. Gilder is satisfied that '* the bones were found 
in the undisturbed loess formation." 

Glacial Man at Trenton. — In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 273-282 (5 figs.), 
G. F. Wright reviews and discusses E. Volk's monograph (^Peahody Mus. 
Pap. Vol. V) on The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley, which em- 
bodies the results of twenty years' painstaking and laborious investigation. 
Mr. Wright is of opinion that "these investigations amply sustained the 
early contention of C. C. Abbott that there was a sharp line of demarcation 
between the earlier occupation of the Delaware Valley when argillite only 
was used for implements and its occupation by Indian tribes who had dis- 
covered flint and jasper and made use of pottery." Also that glacial man 
is proved for the Trenton region, — the human femur, found in place "in 
an unquestioned deposit of glacial gravel," December 1, 1899, is held to be 
of great significance. Ihid. p. 297 (2 figs.), the discovery in the Trenton 
'^ yellow drift " of two argillite implements of palaeolithic form is reported. 

Pottery-making at San Ildefonso. — In Am. Mus. J. XI, 1911, 
pp. 192-196 (10 figs.), H. J. Spinden treats of the making of pottery and 
its decorative designs among the Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso, on the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, about twenty miles northwest of Santa Fe. 
This pueblo "is famous for water jars and large storage vessels with con- 
ventionalized designs in red and black upon a cream-colored base," but 
" red base pottery with designs in black, polished black pottery, and rough 
cooking ware are also made." The Indians " have a keen appreciation of 
nature which shows in every feature of their decorative art." 

Iroquois Silversmithing. — - In Am. Anthr. N.S. XIII, 1911, pp. 283- 
293 (5 figs.), A. C. Parker adds to the evidence already furnished of the 
European origin of the heart-shaped silver brooches, which continued to be 
fashioned by the Iroquois as late as 1865. The simple and the more com- 
plicated form of Iroquois silver brooches of the Masonic motif are figured 
and described. 

The Pompey Stone. — In Am, Ant. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 7-11 (fig.), 
W. M. Beauchamp shows that the celebrated Pompey stone (with date 
1520), said to have been found in 1820 at the town of Pompey, N.Y., was 
a joke or a fraud, the two perpetrators of it now having been discovered. 

Specimens lost in Capitol Fire. — In^m. Anthr. N.S. XIII, 1911, 
pp. 167-169, A. C. Parker states that in the conflagration of March 29, 
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1910, ''the archaeological and ethnological collections of the State Museum 
(New) York were almost totally destroyed by fire and water.'* The Con- 
verse collection of silver articles was rescued; but the famous Morgan 
collection of old Iroquois textiles and decorated fabrics were among the first 
to be destroyed by the flames, — the Parker collection of rare objects and the 
Morgan ethnological collection, except some fifty specimens, were also lost. 
The Iroquois wampum belts were saved, and, curiously enough, " hardly a 
single object connected with the ceremonies of the Iroquois totemic cults or 
the religious rites was injured." Not even a hair of the medicine masks was 
singed. 

Iroquois Wampum Belts. — In Museum Journal, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, III, 1911, pp. 26-27 (fig.)» F. G. Speck describes briefly a wampum 
belt obtained from the wife of a Wyandot chief in Oklahoma ; also another 
obtained in 1903 from Atowa Tohonadiheta, a Canadian Iroquois. The 
second belt is said to have been used at a treaty in 1612. 

Traditions as to Mound Origins. — In Rec. Past, X, 1911, p. 242, A. B. 
Stout reports the statement of a Winnebago Indian as to the origin of 
mounds near the Wisconsin River, viz. that some of them were for burial 
purposes, while others may have represented "spirit-animals" used as 
" totems." This information was obtained in the summer of 1910. 

CANADA 

Industries of Haida, Tsimshian, etc. — In Am. Mus. J. XI, 1911, 
pp. 130-137 (5 figs.), E. C. B. Fassett describes the first four of a series of 
mural paintings by W. S. Taylor in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. These portray the following: Weaving a Chilkat 
blanket, steaming and decorating a Haida- canoe, Tsimshians making 
eulachon butter, and a Bella Coola (Bilqula) family making " bread." 

Totem Poles. — In Am. Mus. J. XI, 1911, pp. 77-82 (10 figs.), H. I. 
Smith treats briefly of totem poles of the North Pacific coast, figuring poles 
from the Haidas, Tlingit, Comox, Bella Coola, etc. According to the author 
a crude tamanawas board from Bay Center (Wash.) is evidence of "totem 
pole influence south of the North Pacific culture -area." 

Le Jeune's Shorthand. — In Southern Workman, XI, 1911, pp. 480-485 
(fig.), L. E. Zeh writes of the shorthand system which Father Le Jeune taught 
the Indians of the region about Kamloops, B.C., who now can read and 
write in it. The Kamloops Wawa (published in the Chinook Jargon) is 
now printed from type specially made for the purpose. 

Handicrafts of Northern Ojibwas. — In his article on * Lif e and 
Handicrafts of the Northern Ojibwas,' in Southern Workman, XL, 1911, 
pp. 273-278 (5 figs.), Charles A. Eastman gives some notes on basketry, 
net-making, skin-dressing, canoe-making, etc., among the Ojibwa Indians 
of Lake of the W^oods, Rainy Lake, etc. 

Hurons of Lorette. — In Am. Anthr. N.S. XIII, 1911, pp. 208-228 
(4 pis.; 19 figs.), F. G. Speck discusses the material culture of the Hurons 
of Lorette visited by him in 1908-9 and 1911, — their clothing and ornament, 
hide-tanning, means of transportation (snow-shoes and implements used in 
making them, sleds and toboggans, utensils and manufactures, basketry, 
birch -bark and wooden ware), lacrosse-sticks, toy bow and arrow, and dolls. 
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For boring holes in wood is used " an ingenious horizontal chest bow-drill." 
Two wampum belts (one Huron, the other Wyandot) are described and 
figured (pp. 227-228), — they are now in the collection of Mr. Gr. G. Heye. 
Another belt is still ia possession of the chief of the Huron s. The art of 
canoe-making (birch-bark) has been much modified by Malisit influence ; 
ibid. pp. 1-14 (3 pis. ; 8 figs.), he discusses in some detail Huron moose-hair 
embroidery. The two wampum belts are also figured and described by 
him in Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, TI, 1911, pp. 26-27 

MEXICO 

The Stucco Fagade of Acanceh in Yucatan. — In Sitzh. Berl. A lead. 
1911, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, pp. 1011-1025 (10 pis.; 3 figs.), Eduard Seler 
describes and discusses the stucco fa9ade of a pyramid at Acanceh in 
Yucatan, which is fast being destroyed. The fa9ade has an upper and 
a lower cornice and a broad band between. All are decorated with reliefs 
divided into compartments. The designs of the broad field are fantastic 
animals, birds, etc., the meaning of which might perhaps be made out if the 
other sides of the pyramid were uncovered. 

Symbolism of the Eye in Ancient Mexico. — In Arch. Anthr. N.F. X, 
1911, pp. 39-42 (27 figs.), H. Beyer treats of the symbolism of the eye in 
the Aztec Codices, etc. The eye represents a star, and appears in conven- 
tionalized form in hair and breast ornaments. It symbolizes death and 
night so closely akin, and the west, being the region of night, is symbolized 
by the star-eye. The "eye of darkness" is found elsewhere in connection 
with the gods. The eye represents also light and fire, life, chalchihuitl. 

A Sacrificial Vessel. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 293-306 (6 figs.), 
K. T. Preuss seeks to explain the sacrificial vessel, or quauhxicalli of the 
ancient Mexicans through the tusa or gourd-dish on the altar of the Cora 
Indians of the village of Jesus Maria, in the light of the explanations given 
him by the natives. According to Preuss, the Mexican quauhxicalli, with 
the figure of the sun, is the prototype of the gourd-vessel on the altar of 
the Cora, — both signify, in their details, a number of identical things. 
The Cora vessel is not used for human sacrifice, although as such it was 
earlier attributed to the Indians of this part of Mexico. 

Ancient Mexican Manuscripts and the Development of Writing. — 
In Proc. Am. Ant. Soc, N.S. XXI, 1911, pp. 80-98 (7 pis. ; 16 figs.), A. M. 
TozzER discusses the value of ancient Mexican manuscripts in the study of 
the general development of writing, with reproductions from the Mendoza 
Codex and other documents. According to the writer, " there is found in 
Mexico, perhaps to a greater degree than in any other one place in the world, 
examples of all the different kinds of writing," from " a preliminary stage 
of reminders," to " the beginning a syllabary, the first step in the develop- 
ment of a phonetic writing, and a step beyond which the Nahuas did not 
go." Possibly, if they had been left to develop their culture in their own 
way, a true alphabet might have arisen among them. The hieroglyphic 
writing of the Mayas " does not serve as well as that of the Nahuas to 
illustrate the various steps in the development of writing as a whole." 
Moreover, far less is known concerning the phonetic components of the 
Maya glyphs. 
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Notes on the Codex Troano. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 516-522 
Dr. Capitan publishes four observations on the Mayan Codex Troano. 
1. Certain figures in the manuscript which appear to be boring, cutting, or 
painting a head are making an eye in the head of an idol. 2. The two gods, 
of whom one seems to be smoking a large cigar, and the other holding im- 
plements for making a noise, are producing a volcanic eruption with the ac- 
companying noise. The five hieroglyphs beside these figures he would read 
manik^ kan, men, eb, ahau and translate, " He seized his magic instrument, 
and the earth rose before the god." 3. He suggests that the trumpet before 
the god Itzamna is an augmentative from the hieroglyphic writing. 4. Cer- 
tain figures have on their heads what looks like a stick ending with a hook in 
front. This is really the atlatl or throwing-stick. Various South American 
tribes are known to carry their weapons on their heads. 

Religious Relics in the Otomi District of Lerma. — In his ethno- 
graphic account of the Otomis of the District of Lerma, State of Mexico, in 
An.Mus. Nac. de Arqueol. HI, 1911, pp. 57-85 (9 pis. ; 5 figs.), P. Henning 
devotes a section (pp. 68-78) to the subject of religion, and calls attention to 
influences of old heathendom on the *' Christian " cult of the country to-day, 
particularly with respect to image-worship, etc. The image of the famous 
Senor de la Cana at Lerma recalls, e.g., the Tlaloc-Cinteotl of the ancient 
Nahuas; the image of the Virgin of Guadalupe at Tultepec, and that also 
at Ameyalco resemble markedly the goddess Xiionen. Much of the 
ancient Indian cult still survives among these Indians, and in the region 
about Lerma there are a number of shrines or chapels, where the natives 
carry out some of the old ceremonies of a more or less religious character. 
In the shrine of San Nicolas Peralta are crosses dedicated to the Virgin and 
to Jesus, before which offerings of copal, etc., are made. On these crosses 
the face of Jesus is given rays, and other rapprochements to solar ideas occur ; 
others are adorned with stars only. At Acazulco, to the southeast of 
Ocoyoacan, is another of these shrines, where the crosses dedicated to Jesus, 
in their adornment, in the offerings, etc., bear evidence that "the Indians 
are Catholics in those points having the nearest affinity to their ancient 
beliefs." 

Chichen Itza. — In Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, II, 
1911, pp. 10-21 (8 figs.), G. B. Gordon gives an account of a visit to the ruins 
of Chichen Itza in the summer of 1910. 

Diminutive Dolls. — In Nat. Geogr. Mag. XXII, 1911, pp. 295-299, 
R. H. MiLLWARD describes " the smallest dolls in th'e world," made by Isabel 
Belaunsavan, a Mexican Indian maiden of Cuernavaca, seventy-five miles 
from the capital of Mexico, in the fertile valley of Cuernavaca. At Cuer- 
navaca are also the " Lizard Stone " and the " Victory Stone,'' besides many 
other prehistoric stone carvings. Not far off are the ruins of Xochicalco ; 
and seven miles away, at the Indian village of Juitepec, "some of their 
mysterious customs are still observed." 

Ruins near Chalchihuites. — In An. Mus. Nac. de Arqueol. II, 1910- 
1911, pp. 467-492 (8 pis. ; 5 plans), M. Gamio gives an account, based on a 
three months* visit in 1908 under the auspices of the Mexican National 
Museum, of the archaeological remains in the vicinity of Chalchihuites, in 
the State of Zacatecas. These include numerous artificial caves, fortifica- 
tions, dwellings (isolated and in groups), and, on the ranch of Alta Vista, 
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a group of buildings, buried under heaps of earth, with the doorways 
blocked up, etc. This was evidently done intentionally for some reason or 
other. The writer states that there is evidence of a great fire having taken 
place before the burying and blocking up. The remains at Alta Vista con- 
sist of a hall of twenty -eight columns with two entrances ; and at the west 
of the main building some minor buildings connecting with it. There are 
likewise terraces or platforms, stairways, etc. The columns are arranged 
in four series of seven parallel to the walls. In the central nucleus of the 
locality are more than twenty mounds, and many more in the vicinity. 
This, with the nunrierous indications of dwellings, the evidences of fortifica- 
tions on the neighboring hills (particularly the Cerro del Chapin, etc.), 
indicates that the place must have been of considerable importance. 
Among the objects discovered at Alta Vista were many specimens of pot- 
tery of two types (glazed and painted; unglazed, with ornamentation by 
incrustation and cloissone). Human bones, but too much disintegrated to 
be removed, were found in great quantity. One skull bore evidence of hav- 
ing been trepanned. In structure and form the columns " are identical with 
those of La Quemada," while certain other things, such, e.g., as the adobe 
employed, a metate, some stone axes, certain " amulets " found in the col- 
umn-hall, etc., suggest comparison with the Casas Grandes ruins of the 
Pueblo region of Arizona and New Mexico. Sr. Gamio is of opinion that 
the remains of Chalchihuites represent the northern limit of the colunm 
and stairway type of architecture belonging to south and southeast Mexico, 
and that there is evidence also of Pueblo influence. In fact, " they constitute 
a transition between North and South." 



CENTRAL AMERICA 

Chiriqiti. — In Mem. Conn. Acad. Arts and Set. Ill, 1911, xx + 249 pp. 
(49 pis.; 38 figs.), G. G. MacCurdy treats of the antiquities of Chiriqui, 
Panama, giving chiefly the result of " a careful study of the unparalleled 
collection of Chiriquian antiquities belonging to the University." The 
material consists of stone objects (arrow- and spear-points, celts, polishing- 
stones, metates, rubbing or hand-stones, stools, images, ornaments, petro- 
glyphs) ; pottery and clay objects, unpainted and painted vessels, etc. ; 
stools, spindle-whorls and stamps, needle-cases, figurines, musical instru- 
ments, rattles, drums, wind-instruments ; metal objects (alloys of gold and 
copper, casting, articles of use, ornaments, figurines, animal and human 
and with mixed attributes, masques, plaques), etc. The writer sees a 
" general phylogenetic trend in the development of Chiriquian art as a 
whole." And, outside of architecture, "the stone art of Chiriqui compares 
favorably with that of Mexico or Peru." The material is classified accord- 
ing to animal motifs (armadillo, serpent, fish, etc.). Three distinct systems 
of painting are noted. The great majority of the metal pieces were cast, 
wholly, or in part. Among the figures are recognized a number of deities 
(the alligator, parrot, jaguar, crab, and other gods). The plastic origin of 
the armadillo motifs asserts itself, even when transferred from unpainted to 
painted ware. The boundaries of Chiriquian culture exceeded those of the 
modern Province of this name, particularly in the direction of Costa Rica. 
Evidences of contact with and influence by South America are not wanting. 
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This valuable monograph is proTided with a historical introduction, a bibli- 
ography, and a good index. 

SOX7TH AMBHICA 

Prehistory of Cdrdoba. — In Rev. Mus. La Plata, XVII, 1911, pp. 261- 
374 (134 figs.), F. F. Outes treats of the prehistoric and the protohistoric 
periods in the Province of Cordoba, Argentina. After discussing the geol- 
ogy and stratigraphy of the region and the palaeolithic sites, the author 
takes up the neolithic period. The collections of material for both neolithic 
and palaeolithic periods in the La Plata museum (pottery, metal, shell, and 
bone objects, flints and stone implemenis, weapons, etc., are considered with 
some detail. At pages 312-317 the author describes and figures the rock- 
pictures and petroglyphs of the cerro Casa del Sol, the cerro Colorado, the 
arroyo Luampampa, etc. The Malagueno finds he considers doubtful, and 
those of the locality of the Astronomical Observatory among the least 
doubtful, but they do not prove the existence of pleistocene man in this 
region of Argentina. At pages 292-293 the ancient Indians of the Cordoba 
country, Sanavirones, Comechingones, etc., are discussed. The neolithic 
sites in this region are very numerous. Among the more interesting speci- 
mens are the polished stone axes (some of which are carved with ornamental 
designs, etc. — these come especially from Lago San Roque), rude clay 
anthropomorphic figures, men and women, with sex indicated only by some 
secondary characters. The latest finds to be chronicled are a grinding-hole 
in the rock and a stone mortar from Dalmacio Velez. 

The Stone Age in Bolivia. — In Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. VI, 1910, pp. 
189-190, M. G. CouRTY discusses briefly the Stone Age on the Bolivian 
plateaus, giving the results of investigations made in 1903-1904, particularly 
the flints of Acheulean type, which belong rather to the Changos, and are 
comparatively recent. The flints found at Colcha in Bolivia are probably 
due to the direct predecessors of the modern Quechias. At an altitude of 
4400 metres above sea-level on the cerro Relave, near San Antonio de Lipez, 
the writer discovered an important place of manufacture of black and green 
quartzites, the forms of which suggest the thick scrapers of the European 
neolithic period. Relave, according to M. Courty, exhibits the oldest imple- 
ments of all the high plateau. A palaeolithic industry has not yet been 
pioved for South America, but the establishment of all divisions in the 
neolithic is, he thinks, now possible. 

The Ancient Peruvian Throwing-stick. — In C. R, Acad. Insc. 1911, 
pp. 407-410, Dr. Capitan discusses four throwing-stick s of different types 
from Peru, and two vases from the oldest period of Peruvian civilization, on 
which the use of the throwing-stick is illustrated. All of the objects are in 
the author's own collection. 

Basketry in British Guiana — In J. R. Anthr. Inst. XLI, 1911, pp. 72-82 
(lo pis.), W. E. Roth discusses with some detail the manufacture of open- 
work basketry, traps, fans, etc., among the Arawaks and Warraus of the 
Poraeroon. Temporary baskets of palm leaves are made by the Warrau 
women and the Arawak men, but "all baskets for permanent use are made 
by men, and manufactured in different styles, according to the pattern of the 
foundation, tuinatuku." 
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A Stone Seat from Manabi, Ecuador. — In Am. Mus. J. XI, 1911, p. 83 
(fig.), C. W. Mead has a note on a stone seat from Manabi. There are 
two such in the Stapleton collection in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 

South American Toys. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 237-239 (5 figs). 
Dr. Karutz of Liibeck, referring to Nordenskiold's article, ibid. XLII, 
pp. 427-433, disagrees with his conclusion that similarity in the toys of 
North and South America proves that there was once a lively intercourse 
between the two continents. While he does not deny this frequency of 
intercourse, he thinks the similarity in toys no proof of this, and points to 
the identity of spring beanshooters, buzz-wheels, and popguns of East and 
West Africa with those of South America. He thinks such toys the natural 
and universal invention of primitive peoples, and refers to their distribution 
all over Europe. 



